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By Mary De 


General, National Socicty, Daughters of the American 


are milestones at 

which it is fitting to stop and at 
least make note of progress. The ap- 
proach of the thirty-fifth birthday of our 
Society has brought with it many re- 
quests for something in the way of a his- 
tory for those who are not fortunate 
enough to have had first-hand informa- 
tion of the early days of the organiza- 
tion. The writer makes no claim to 
originality in the following sketch, in 
fact she is merely compiling and bring- 
ing together facts garnered from the 
records of others. 

In California in 1875 there was organ- 
ized a patriotic society known as the 
Sons of the American Revolution. A 
few women were admitted and they were 
called Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The former society was not or- 
ganized in the eastern States for several 
years. In 1890 a general meeting of the 
Sons of the American Revolution at 
Louisville, Ky., took action on the ques- 
tion of admitting women to membership 
and decided in the negative. The women 
already members were thus excluded. 


This brought forth protests from differ- 
ent parts of the country. American 
women were filled with indignation. 

In Washington, D. C., Miss Eugenia 
Washington, a great-grandniece of 
George Washington, proposed to a friend, 
Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, that they 
should organize a Society of women. 
Mrs. Darling cordially agreed, but it was 
decided to wait until September as so 
many people would be out of town for 
the summer. 

On the 5th of July the press reported 
the proceedings of the 4th of July meet- 
ing of the Sons in Washington. Mrs. 
Darling asked Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, 
a member of the Press Association, if she _ 
would not rewrite the story of Hannah 
Arnett and print it as a rebuke to the 
Sons for their exclusion act. This story, 
first told in the New York Observer in 
1876 by Henrietta Holdich, a great- 
granddaughter of Hannah Arnett, was 
of the patriotic and courageous Quaker- 
ess, who by her determined efforts, argu- 
ment and influence, held the representa- 
tive men of Elizabethtown, N. J., to their 
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MISS MARY DESHA. 
OF PORTRAIT PRESENTED TO THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY BY KATHARINE 
MONTGOMERY CHAPTER, OTHER MEM- 
BERS AND PERSONAL FRIENDS 


REPRODUCTION 


allegiance to the flag when General 
Howe had offered pardon and am- 
nesty to all who would lay down 
arms. Mrs. Lockwood’s article 
closed with the words, “Where will 
the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution place Hannah Arnett?” 

This was read by Mr. W. O. Me- 
Dowell, a great-grandson of Han- 
nah Arnett, and himself a member 
of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. In an open letter to the 
Washington Post he offered to assist 
in forming a Society and made a for- 
mal call for the organization of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Several prominent women 
responded to this call. Although 
many known to be inter- 
ested, among them Mrs. Lockwood, 
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were out of the city for the sum- 
mer, a meeting was called for Au- 
gust gth, at the home of Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth. Owing to a se- 
vere storm at the hour appointed for 
the meeting, only two women ap- 
peared, Miss Eugenia Washington 
and Miss Mary Desha. These three 
women, undaunted by wind and rain 
and thoroughly in earnest, took the 
first step in the organization of a 
national patriotic society. A consti- 
tution was adopted, based upon one 
submitted by Mr. McDowell, and 
revised and reconstructed with the 
aid of Mr. A. Howard Clark, Cura- 
tor of History for the National 
Museum and Registrar for the Sons 
of the American Revolution. A 
Board of Management consisting of 
nine women was appointed: Miss 
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Desha, Chairman, Mrs. Walworth, 
Secretary, Miss Washington, Regis- 
trar. Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife 
of the President of the United 
States, was the unanimous choice of 
the three ladies for the presidency, 
and the next day a letter was writ- 
ten asking her to accept the office. 
This she did early in September. 
Miss Desha, Miss Washington 
and Mrs. Walworth immediately be- 
gan intensive work—letters of in- 
vitation were sent to representative 
women throughout the country. 
Notices of appointment were issued 
and accepted ; a notice was published 
in the Washington Post, August 
18th, giving the purposes of the So 
ciety, quoting its eligibility claus 
and requesting all women of Revo 
lutionary descent to send’ their 


MISS EUGENIA WASHINGTON — RE- 
PRODUCTION OF PORTRAIT IN ME- 
MORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL GIVEN 
BY D. A. R. CHAPTERS TO THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY 
names to the Registrar, Miss Wash- 
ington. October 11th was selected 
for a general meeting at the Strath- 
more Arms, the home of Mrs. 
Lockwood, to carry on the organiza- 
tion begun August 9th. This date 
was chosen because it was the anni- 
versary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, made possible by the 


royal generosity of a woman, On 
this day eighteen women were pres- 
ent as follows: Miss Eugenia Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, 
Mrs, Ellen Hardin Walworth, Mrs. 
Mary Morris Hallowell, Miss Susan 
Reviere Hetzell, Mrs. Margaret 
Hetzell, Mrs. Mary V. E. Cabell, 
MRS, ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH. REPRO- Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Mrs. 
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McDowell, Mrs. Ada P. Kimberly, Mrs. 
Aurelia Hadley Mohl, Miss Floride Cun- 
ningham, Miss Caroline Ransom, Mrs. 
Emily Lee Sherwood, Mrs. Harriett Lin- 
coln Coolidge, Mrs. Jennie D. Garrison, 
Miss Mary Desha. The work of August 
gth was approved and the organization 
completed by the election of a full set of 
officers. 

At an adjourned meeting held Oc- 
tober 18th at the home of Mrs, William 
Cabell, Vice President General, Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison presided as Presi- 
dent General. At this meeting impor- 
tant matters were discussed and decided 
upon. Colors for a rosette were adopted, 
dark blue and white, the colors of Wash- 
ington’s staff; a seal with the motto, 
“Home and Country” was decided upon. 
Four resolutions were unanimously 
adopted—tst, that a monument be erected 
in Paris to the memory of George Wash- 
ington; 2d, that aid be given the Mary 
Washington (monument) Association ; 
3d, that the Society secure rooms and 
later a fireproof building in which to 
deposit Revolutionary relics and historic 
papers; 4th, that life membership dues 
and charter fees be set aside for this 
purpose. 

The first year was a busy one; meet- 
ings were held each month; matters of 
importance decided upon; the insignia 
in the form of a spinning wheel and dis- 
taff designed by Prof. G. Brown Goode, 
was adopted and patented. The Society 
was incorporated in June, 1891. Five 
State regents were appointed and con- 
firmed as follows: Mrs. N. B. Hogg of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Joshua Wilbour of 
Rhode Island, Miss Louise McAllister 
of New York, Mrs. De B. R. Keim of 
Connecticut, Mrs. William Wirt Henry 
of Virginia. The first Chapter was or- 
ganized in Chicago. In October a con- 
ference of National officers, State and 
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Chapter Regents was held at the home 
of Mrs. William B. Cabell, Vice Presi- 
dent General, and a reception was given 
the Daughters by Mrs. Benjamin Harri- 
son at the White House. A committee 
was appointed to consider ways and 
means of erecting a fireproof building 
and founding a home for the Society, 
which would also be the Memorial Hall 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

The eight hundred and sixteen persons 
whose applications for membership were 
approved on or before October 11th, 
1891, were made charter members of the 
organization. 

The second year was noteworthy in 
the inception of new work. The first 
Continental Congress was held in the 
Church of Our Father, on February 
22d, 1892. Mrs. Harrison presided and 
was re-elected President General. The 
Lineage Books were begun, giving in 
condensed form lines of descent from 
Revolutionary patriots, together with 
statement of services rendered. Each 
volume contains the names of one 
thousand members in order of their ad- 
mission to the Society. A magazine, to 
be the official organ of the Society, to 
record its work and to stimulate histor- 
ical research throughout the country, 
was started with Mrs. E. H. Walworth 
as editor. 

In February, 1896, the Society was in- 
corporated by the Fifty-fourth Congress 
of the United States, the charter being 
signed by Grover Cleveland. The Soci- 
ety was ordered to report annually to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution concerning its proceedings; per- 
mitted to deposit its collections and 
material for history in the Smithsonian 
Institution, or in the National Museum. 

The first of the four resolutions 
adopted at the October meeting, 1890, 
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became a reality when a statue of George 
Washington, presented by the Women of 
America, was unveiled at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1900. Mrs. Daniel Manning, 
President General, represented the 
United States and the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

In 1902 another resolution assumed 
visible form when a site for the erection 
of a fire-proof building was purchased 
for $50,000 and plans for building Me- 
morial Continental Hall were actively 
inaugurated. The cornerstone was laid 
April 19th, 1904. The date for the meet- 
ing of Continental Congress was changed 
to the week in which the 19th of April 
occurs, the anniversary of the battle of 
Concord and Lexington. In 1905, the 
building was far enough completed so 
that a part of it was dedicated and the 
Fourteenth Continental Congress held 
within its walls. In t1g1o the build- 
ing was completed, the offices moved and 
Memorial Continental Hall became head- 
quarters for the Society. Within twenty 
years from its organization the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was housed in one of the 
most beautiful structures in Washington, 
standing as it does between the American 
Red Cross building erected as a memorial 
to “The Heroic Women of the Civil 
War” on one side and on the other side 
the marble home of the Bureau of the 
American Republics, looking out over the 
Ellipse, lying between the White House 
and the Washington Monument. It is, 
indeed, not only a monument to the loyal 
men and women of an earlier day to 
whom it is dedicated, but also to the un- 
flagging zeal, generous impulses and 
executive ability of the women of today. 

Spacious ‘as the new building seemed 
to those engaged in its erection, it was 
hardly more than completed when it was 
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found that the marvelous growth of 
Chapters throughout the country would 
necessitate enlarged business offices. 
The feeling also prevailed that this hall 
with its beautiful rooms and corridors 
donated, decorated and furnished by lov- 
ing Daughters, should remain a shrine of 
patriotism. This led to the plan for an 
administration building, and land adjacent 
to Memorial Continental Hall was pur- 
chased and a building erected to be used 
for offices. This building, completed in 
1923, contains the executive offices of the 
National officers. 

But still the cry for more room came 
when it was found that the auditorium of 
Continental Hall would not seat even the 
delegates to Continental Congress, to say 
nothing of alternates and visiting Daugh- 
ters. Then came a demand for an audi- 
torium which would be in keeping with 
the design of our beautiful Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall. The Thirty-third Conti- 
nental Congress authorized the President 
General, Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, to 
present plans for such a building. The 
Thirty-fourth Continental Congress over- 
whelmingly approved the plans which the 
President General and her committee pre- 
sented for an auditorium to cost nearly 
two million dollars. 

Our present active membership com- 
prises 149,424 women of Revolutionary 
descent; while the number of Chapters 
throughout the country and abroad is 
2,070. 

The beginning of Chapter activity in 
the Society was strictly along lines laid 
down in the Constitution: to perpetuate 
the memory and spirit of the men and 
women who achieved American independ- 
ence by the acquisition and protection of 
historic spots and the erection of monu- 
ments ; by the encouragement of historical 
research and preservation of documents 
and relics; to fonter true to 
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assist the stranger within our gates to 
become a real American citizen; to pro- 
tect the emblem of our country and to 
imbue others with respect for the flag. 

Early in its history the work with 
southern mountaineers, many of whom 
are descendants of Revolutionary ances- 
try, was undertaken as a patriotic duty. 
The scope of this work has been enlarged 
and its growth more than justified the 
vision of those who inaugurated it. 

Twice in the third of a century of its 
existence the woman-power of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has been offered to 
the President of the United States in 
time of war and real service has been 
rendered. In peace, no less than in war, 
does our Society stand behind its Gov- 
ernment ready to be of aid in keeping the 
faith with those founders of our Nation 
to whom we owe our existence and whose 
memory we hold sacred. 

In reviewing this brief history of our 
Society the outstanding fact that will 
strike the reader is the surprising growth 
of the Society in the very short time that 
has transpired since its organization. 
This remarkable spontaneous growth is 
not a mushroom of transient sentiment, 
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and it is not a fad that will collapse with 
the tug of other interests or attractions. 
The response to the call for organization 
simply shows that such a call was over- 
due, and that patriotism everywhere was 
hungering for the summons. 

The National Society is a living monu- 
ment which today regards the past and 
confronts the future. It is a grim busi- 
ness to assist at the birth of a Nation. 
Terror and death and strife are there. 
It is a business that drains every energy 
and demands sacrifice. Therefore Tribute 
and Remembrance are graven deep on 
our living monument for those who 
staunched their own wounds and wrapped 
the swaddling clothes about the new Na- 
tion. But more than this, and above this, 
comes the query,—what use to give birth 
it that which is born be not nurtured and 
preserved? Then, as our Society con- 
fronts the future shall we not find graven 
more deeply and emphatically on this 
monument we build, the words—To Pre- 
serve and to Keep? 

Out of the past comes the heritage, 
priceless and intact. Ours the responsi- 
bility to aid in passing it on as fine in 
purpose and integrity as our pioneers 
shaped it in the days of its inception. — 
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“Better than land or gold or trade, 
Are a high ideal and a purpose true.” 


AUGHTERS of the American 
Revolution, as an organized unit, 

we are thirty-five years young this Octo- 
ber. Thirty-five years in the history of 
either an individual or of an organization 
is a comparatively brief span of years. 
Yet, what an astonishing era of growth 
and accomplishment it is the proud privi- 
lege of our Society to chronicle. We are 
the largest and most influential women’s 
patriotic organization in the world today. 
Organized October 11, 1890, that year 
of high patriotic inspiration and activity 
following the Centennial observance of 
the Ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States, it numbered 4 Chapters 
and 390 members within six months after 
its inception. It is noteworthy that it 
should have reached its thirty-fifth mile- 
stone of achievement and its present 
aggregation of more than 2,000 Chapters 
and of 150,000 members in October of 
the year 1925. A month significant be- 
cause it commemorates for Americans 
those discoveries of Columbus through 
which a new life and history were begun 
for the western hemisphere. A _ year 
apart from others because it celebrates 
the 150th anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord and the 144th 
October since Cornwallis surrendered to 
the American forces at Yorktown in 1781. 
In a message delivered before our 
Thirty-fourth Continental Congress last 
April, President Coolidge said of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution: 


“Yours is, first of all, a Society dedicated 
to a perpetuation of all the finest traditions, the 


noblest achievements and the highest accomplish- 
ments of our national history. . . . As an 
outcome of the inquiries I have made I wish 
you to know that the more I have become in- 
formed as to your Society the more I have 
come to approve, respect and honor it. . 
It lacks only a few months of thirty-five years 
since your organization was founded here in 
the Capital City, and its work since that time 
deserves a word of review and commendation 
which, though necessarily all too brief, I wish 
to indulge. 

“No matter how exalted its objects, the So- 
ciety could not have made the record of growth 
and influence which stands to its credit if it had 
not possessed a genius for useful accomplish- 
ment. . . . Literally the sun never sets on 
your activities, and I am bound to add that it 
never shines on any but worthy ones. 

“Your organization is primarily a patriotic one. 
But the mantle of patriotism, as you have defined 
patriotism, spreads over a wide field of benevo- 
lent, human and social usefulness. . . . So 
you have sought by your example and works, 
as well as by your precepts, to make this a 
country deserving of the loyalty, the devotion 
and the love of all its people. Herein you have 
performed the highest work of civic usefulness. 

“You have raised a voice of welcome to the 
immigrant landing on our shores. You have 
helped him to find place, occupation and op- 
portunity in those most trying early days of his 
experience here. 

“To gain and perfect the spiritual and moral 
unity of 110,000,000 people we need just such 
interests and activities as those to which the 
Daughters of the American Revolution are so 
sincerely devoted. 

“But you have done yet more. . . . You 
have sought means to help our native com- 
munity improve its conditions. You have gone 
into backward and well-nigh forgotten parts of 
the country carrying the torch of educational 
opportunity. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution are entitled to be known 
for the full scope and noble usefulness of the 
work they have prosecuted. 

“Everywhere your State and local bodies have 
labored to raise the civic ideal, to make better 
citizens, to resist evil influence, to cast out cor- 
ruption,—in short, to lift up the average Ameri- 
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can life to the full level of its highest aspira- 
tions. Year by year your service has 
grown as your vision has widened and your 
means have increased. Your annual gatherings 
have never failed to mark a step forward in 
the way of progress. You are in the 
best sense of the term ministering to the ideal 
of self-government. . . . 

“Not only by your early ancestry and your 
inheritance, but your own efforts, you hold un- 
disputed claim to the high title of Daughters of 
the American Revolution.” 


Praise and commendation in such un- 
equivocal terms from the lips of a Chief 
Executive of the American Nation, it has 
never before been the privilege of any or- 
For 
this reason, if for no other, our Thirty- 
fourth Congress and our thirty-fifth anni- 
versary will always stand forth as gleam- 


ganization to hear concerning itself. 


ing beacon lights along the way of our 
recorded history. Especially, too, is this 
appraisal of our motives, ideals, and en- 
deavors to be treasured because it repre- 
sents the measured judgment of a Presi- 
dent of the United States who has said 
of himself and his family, “The Cool- 
idges are not given to talking.” 

President Coolidge, in crowning our 
Society with this tribute of service rec- 
ognition on the part of the Executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States, has laid upon you and upon me, 
as well as upon every individual member 
of our organization for generations yet to 
come, a well-nigh sacred responsibility to 
see to it that in the living present and the 
tomorrow that is to be, we shall ever 
prove ourselves even more worthy of our 
own highest ideals and aspirations for 
home and country. 

It is to be hoped and desired, and I am 
confident that every Chapter, as well as 
every single member of this Society, will 
make this month of October, which sig- 
nalizes our thirty-fifth natal day and 
year, a time of introspection, as well as 
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definite plans toward more and more 
limitless fields of effort. 

And, as we fittingly and justly rejoice 
in our well-earned place in the sun 
of American civic life and educational 
achievement, let us humbly give thanks 
and take pains to remember, with rever- 
ence and a deep sense of obligation, the 
debt of gratitude we owe to the organizers 
and charter members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Their untiring 
enthusiasm, coupled with the brilliant, 
zealous efforts of those upon whom rested 
the mantle of executive direction during 
the first formative years of our Society's 
existence, laid a sure foundation upon 
which those of us who have followed in 
their footsteps have been proud to build. 
Their faith, their hope, their courage, 
their vision, their judgment, their sublime 
confidence and the righteousness of the 
causes that they advocated, have been and 
should continue to be an inspiration and 
an example to those of us who have come 
after them, and who have or may be en- 
trusted, in office or without, with the bur- 
den, the responsibility, and the privilege 
of leadership. 

We, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, have a proud heritage from patri- 
otic ancestors of Revolutionary days. 
How shall we best make ourselves worthy 
descendants? By contributing our utter- 
most toward the better citizenship of a 
greater America—an America firmly and 
fearlessly maintaining, defending, and 
protecting itself from the grasping, self- 
seeking, blood-stained hands of the an- 
archist and the communist—an America 
cherishing by active law observance and 
the maintenance of high Christian ideals, 
the great principles of democracy and 
of constitutional government upon which 
our Nation was so nobly founded and 
upon which it has so magnificently en- 
dured. 
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I am reliably informed that there are 
over 2,000,000 women in the United 
States eligible for membership in our 
Society. 

From the panoramic vision which it has 
been my privilege to acquire during my 
term of office as President General, it is 
my earnest conviction that the three 
things which will contribute in greatest 
measure to our future development and 
unity are: 

1. A wider circulation of our maga- 
zine, which is the national organ of our 
Society. As such there should be a copy 
in every household that boasts a connec- 
tion with our organization in order that 
individual members may keep themselves 
personally in touch with the policies that 
are being formulated by the National 
Board of Management, as well as with 
those matters which are of deepest con- 
cern to our membership. 

2. The rapid pushing forward of the 
New Auditorium, enthusiastically author- 
ized by the Thirty-fourth Congress. This 
can be most effectively done by individual 
memorial gifts and by Chapter pledges 
and appropriations. In Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, “the greatest and the most 
beautiful monument ever built by women 
and dedicated to the use of women,” but 
no longer adequate as a meeting place for 
our annual Congresses, we have abound- 
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ing testimony to the deep hold that hig 
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effort for humanity and the objects and 
places associated with great movements 
have upon the human heart, its affections 
and inspirations. 

3. A membership as nearly representa- 
tive of our elegibility capacity as it is pos- 
sible for us to make it—for our country 
vitally needs the organized unified sup- 
port and service of every individual in 
whose veins flows the blood of Revolu- 
tionary patriots. With the efficiency of 
our organization and personnel arrange- 
ment, once we approach the estimated 
maximum of our membership enrollment, 
we should prove a force for good in our 
nation such as the world has never known. 
Can we not begin to make its possibility 
an actuality within this century ? 

At this anniversary time and season | 
would prophetically remind our present 
membership, particularly its younger por- 
tion, who with youth’s candid right of in- 
quiry, are pertinently asking, “What has 
the Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and its future to 
offer me?’—of an old rhyme which en- 
circled many a colonial sun-dial. — Its 
truth is ancient, yet ever new and very 
applicable to our organization I well 
know: “Come, grow old with me, the best 
is yet to be.” 

Lora Haines Cook, 
President General, 
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The Flova A. Walker Collection of Histovic 


Foveign Autographs 


Photographs by L. C. Handy 


N AUTOGRAPHICAL record of 

the American Revolution from a 
European standpoint—in such terms may 
be described the unusual collection of for- 
eign autographs on view in the museum 
at Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton. This first volume was presented in 
1922 to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution by Mrs. William Sherman 
Walker, Organizing Secretary General of 
the Society. While there are in existence 
autograph collections of Americans con- 
nected with the Revolution, this is the 
only collection of the signatures of for- 
eigners who had some bearing on that 
period of our history. It is a constructive 
piece of work which will gradually be- 
come more and more valuable as its scope 
for Mrs. Walker, not satisfied 
with all that she has accomplished, is at 
present employing reliable agents in Paris 
who are charged with the necessary re- 
search, and from time to time new “finds” 
are added to the group in the museum. 
So far, over fifty autographs have been 
obtained, which appear on various twpes 


enlarges, 


of documents including letters, receipts, 
military orders, legal papers, etc. Many 
are the signatures of the rulers of foreign 
states, 


German princes ; 


and the lesser 
others are of famous 
political advisers and important members 
of cabinets, but for the most part they are 
those of French-officers who came to this 
country and fought in the cause of the 
Colonies. 


emperors, kings, 


In many instances reproduc- 
tions of portraits accompany the auto- 
graphs, chiefly examples 


of old copper 


BY KATHARINE CaLvertT GoopwIN 


and steel engravings, executed by hand, 
a process which is practically a lost art 
as far as portraiture is concerned. 
Among the first appears the royal sig- 
nature of George III, King of England, 
at whose door the American Revolution 
must be laid. So determined was he to 
humble the Colonists that many English- 
men of the day called the Revolution “ 
King’s war.” 


the 
With true Hanoverian ob- 
he excluded Parliament from all 
share in the government and surrounded 
himself with obsequious followers, chief 
among them being Frederick, Lord 
North, whose signature is affixed to a 
legal document. In 1770 Lord North* 
became prime minister and remained at 
the head of the government for the next 
twelve years. 


stinacy, 


Of real significance are the autographs 
of the King of Spain and the King of 
Holland, two rulers whose countries de- 
clared war on England during the Revo- 
lution, though the foreign policies of 
these states are in no wise indicative of 
the sympathies of the rulers themselves. 
Charles III, King of Spain, reigned dur- 
ing the entire period of the war. He was 
a man of ability and judgment, who en- 


*It was Lord North, who, after the astonish- 
ing news of Burgoyne’s surrender had reached 
England, arose in the Commons in February, 
1778, and proposed that every point for which 
the Colonists contended in the beginning be 
yielded by Parliament. This humiliating act 
passed both houses and was signed by the King 
in March. When the British commissioners 
went to treat with Congress, it was too late, as 
America refused all overtures except on the 


basis of independence. 
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PORTRAIT AND AUTOGRAPH OF GUSTAVUS 

III, KING OF SWEDEN (1771-1792), A RULER 

WHO SYMPATHIZED STRONGLY WITH THE 

AMERICAN THE REVO- 
J N 


couraged education, industry, and com- 
merce,* but he also banished the Jesuits 
from Spain and had not the slightest sym- 
pathy with the religious freedom prevail- 
ing in America. Moreover, a self-gov- 
erning people in North America would 
forever be a menace to Spanish posses- 
sion of Mexico and South America. 
There were shrewd and selfish motives 
governing Spanish policy at this time, 
actuated by no love of America but by 
the hope of gaining Gibraltar and desire 


*Charles III was a zealous advocate of 
free trade. Formerly all ships coming from the 
American colonies had been required to land 
their goods either at Seville or one or two other 
ports. Under him all Spanish ports were 
thrown open to colonial ccmmerce. 
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for revenge against the nation who had 
robbed the Spaniards of their sea-power 
two hundred years before. Spain de- 
clared war against England on June 16, 


1779, and thus the Spanish navy became 
allied with the French navy in the patriot | 


cause. 


onists, not as rebels, but as an independent _ 
country, Holland soon followed the same 


course and in 1780 declared war on Eng- 


land. For years there had been bitter 
commercial rivalry between Holland and 
England and the early navigation laws ne 


passed the latter part of the 16th century 


were especially directed against the | 
Dutch. When Americans refused to pur- _ 
chase tea from England they smuggled — 


of Holland as a whole it is interesting to 
note that the sympathies of her ruler, — 
Willem V, Prince of Orange and Stadt-— 


isting between the two nations. 
dentally, he was an extremely weak man — 
and his stadtholdership was filled with > 
trouble both for himself and his country. 
Probably the most interesting auto- 
graph among the European rulers in the 
Walker collection is the signature in Rus- 
sian of Catherine II, Empress of Russia, 
one of the greatest women who ever oc- 
cupied a throne and who played a con- 
spicuous and influential role in European 
affairs for thirty-five years. She was the 
daughter of a German officer and in 1743, 
at the age of fourteen, married the im- 
becile Peter, heir to the Russian crown. 
After his coronation in 1762, Catherine 
won over the imperial guard, forced Peter 
to abdicate and had herself proclaimed 
empress. Late in 1775 when George III : 
announced the Colonists in a state of re- eine 
bellion and no longer under his protec- aes 
tion, he found himself unable to obtain 
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at home the soldiers needed for service in 
America. Catherine was the first person 
to whom King George applied for troops. 
Immoral and unscrupulous though she 
was, she emphatically declined, and sar- 
castically asked the King if he thought it 
compatible with his dignity to employ 
foreign troops against his own subjects. 

Unlike his sister, the Empress’ brother 
Frederick Augustus, Prince of Anhalt 
Zerbst, was most anxious to obtain mone 
by hiring soldiers to England and fur 
nished 1,128 men. On their way to the 
port of embarkation 333 of them deserted, 
and when finally delivered, the number 
had shrunk to less than half. 

King George was infinitely more suc- 
cessful in arranging to hire these Hessian 
troops from members of his own family. 
His cousin, Charles I, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, furnished 5,723 men, more than 
one-sixth of the able-bodied male popu- 
lation of the principality. Many of these 


soldiers were subsequently captured at the 


Battle of Saratoga, and the Duke asked 
that these prisoners be not allowed to re- 
turn to Germany where tales of their 
hardships might injure the business of re- 
cruiting further levies. He requested in- 
stead that the captured soldiers, when 
exchanged, be sent to the British West 
Indies and kept there until the termina- 
tion of hostilities. The Duke’s son, 
Charles William Ferdinand (brother-in- 
law of George III), brought about the 
agreement with the British government 
under the terms whereof 30 crowns were 
to be paid for each soldier killed while 
three wounded counted as one dead. 
Other German princes who furnished 
troops to England and whose signatures 
have been collected by Mrs. Walker are 
Friedrich II, Landgrave of Hesse; 
Charles Alexander, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and William IX of Hesse- 


PORTRAIT OF KING WILLEM V OF HOLLAND. 

WHO SHORTENED HIS SIGNATURE TO ONE 

INITIAL AND AN ABBREVIATION OF PART 
OF HIS TITLE 


There was, however, one close relative 
of the British king, Ernest, Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, who strongly disapproved of 
commercializing subjects and spurned the 
offer of enormous subsidies. In 1776 
the nineteen-year-old Charles Augustus, 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, also refused 
King George’s request for leave to open 
recruiting stations in his _ territory. 
Later when the British ministry made 
him practically unlimited offers for cer- 
tain of his battalions he again refused, 
unanimously supported by his council. 
Frederick Augustus III, Elector of 
Saxony, was yet another prince of this 
type. “To send part of my army into 
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Left—FORMAL END- | 
4 SIGNED BY 


Af. Center — AUT O- 
dds on GRAPHED LETTER 

OF CHARLES GRA- 
VIER, COMTE DE 
VERGENNES, FRENCH 
MINISTER OF FOR- | 
EIGN AFFAIRS, WHO 
NEGOTIATED 
TREATY OF 


FRANCE AND THE 
COLONIES, FEBRU- 
ARY 6, 1778 


tack ig arfaitement ce , Vou 


le 


Above—SIGNATURE OF GEORGE III, 

KING OF ENGLAND, WRITTEN IN 1776, 

AND AFFIXED WITH THE SEAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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Right—SIGNATURE OF 

LOUIS XVI, KING OF 

FRANCE FROM «1774 

1793 


Left—AUTOGRAPH IN US- 

RIAN SCRIPT OF CATHE <7 vE 

Il, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
FROM 1762 TO 1796 


Right—AUTOGRAPH OF KING STANIS- 

LAUS OF POLAND (1764-17905) AND IM- 

PRESSION OF THE GREAT SEAL OF 
POLAND 


the remote countries of the new 
world,” said he, “affects too dearly 
my paternal tendernesses for my, 
subjects, and seems too much in 
contrast with the rules of a healthy 


policy.” 
Frederick the Great, King of fem 


Prussia, who abbreviates his signa- 

ture “FRCH,” vehemently denounced this ~ ainineal s victories at Trenton and 
practice of hiring troops to George III. Princeton the most brilliant achievement 
Whenever these soldiers passed through in military history. He sympathized 
his dominions on their way to America strongly with the Colonies during the 
he levied a head tax, as upon cattle ex- Revolution, but it is very probable that 
ported abroad to be butchered. It was his regard for America was largely 
Frederick the Great who pronounced prompted by his dislike of England. 
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The whole number of “Hessians” em- 
ployed during the war was about thirty 
thousand. Congress offered them grants 


On the other hand, Charles Gravier, 
Comte de Vergennes, who signs himself 
“de Vergennes” in a letter written at 


of land if they would desert the British 
and many did so. 

Another European ruler whose atti- 
tude was extremely friendly towards the 
Colonists was Gustavus III, King of 
Sweden, who signs himself “Gustaf” on 
a letter written at Stockholm, January 
15, 1768. Some of his acts in protesting 
against the high-handed methods of the 
British navy were of the utmost service 
to America. 

Additional autographs in this group of 
royalties are of Maria Theresa, Empress 
of Austria, and of her son, Emperor 
Joseph II, by whom she was succeeded. 
His name is signed to a large document 
displaying a fine impression of the im- 
perial seal. One official paper bears the 
Great Seal of Poland and is signed by the 
King as “Stanislaus Augustus Rex”; 
there is also a letter by Christian VII, 
King of Denmark, and a signed receipt 
of Cardinal Giovanni Braschi 
came Pope Pius VI in 1775. 

Although at the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Revolution France was the most 
king-ridden country in Europe, immedi- 
ately after the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence Franklin was sent 
to Versailles to obtain aid from the new 
French king, Louis XVI. Many of the 
King’s ministers were uncertain whether 
the Colonies could long resist the over- 
whelming strength of the mother-country. 
Maurepas,* then Secretary of State, op- 
posed the policy of assisting the Ameri- 
cans, believing that a war with England 
was unwise and that a republic in 
America would tend towards the estab- 
lishment of a government in France 
recognizing the rights of the people. 


who _ be- 


* Jean Frédéric Phélypeaux, Comte de Maure- 


Versailles May 16, 1777, was at all times 


a consistent friend of America. 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in 


1774 and made a secret arrangement to — 


convey to America two million francs a_ 


year in quarterly installments, to be ~ 


paid eventually in merchandise. He also’ 


negotiated the Treaty of Alliance between | 
France and the United States signed Feb- 
ruary 6, 1778, which was tantamount to— 


declaring war on England. 

This treaty was concluded while Mont- 
barev** was Minister of War and his 
signature appears with that of the King 
on a document drawn up at Versailles 
June 4, 1779. Montbarey held many po- 
sitions of trust in the French cabinet ; he 
was “Director of War” in 1776, Secre- 
tary of State in April, 1777, and Minis- 
ter of War from September, 1777, to 
December, 1780. Antoine Raymond de 
Sartine, Comte d’Alby, was Minister of 
State from 1775 to 1780, and one of the 
chief members of Louis XVI's cabinet. 

Undoubtedly the greatest of these 
French officials was the famous financier, 
Anne Robert Jaques Turgot. It was 
Turgot who said of Franklin, “He could 
snatch the lightning from the sky and the 
scepter from the tyrant.*** He was pro- 
moted to Comptroller General of Finance 
in 1774, but his economic reforms an- 
tagonized the clergy and nobility and he 
was dismissed from office in May, 1776. 


In spite of his abrupt removal from 
public life, his indirect influence on the 
American Revolution cannot be over-esti- 
mated. “Colonies are like fruits,” he 
said, “when ripe, they detach themselves 


** Alexandre-Marie-Léonor de Saint Mauris, 
Comte de Montbarey. 

*** The original remark was made by Turgot 
in Latin: Eripuit calo fulmen sceptrumque 
tyrannis. 
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PORTRAIT AND SIGNATURE 
OF CHARLES IJI, KING OF 
SPAIN (1759-1788), WHO 
REIGNED DURING THE 
WHOLE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
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from the mother-tree.” Taught by such 
reformers as Turgot, the French people 
had reached that state of unrest and dis- 
content which first found expression in 


a desire to aid the struggling Americans. 


in the American army are mute testimony 
of French enthusiasm for the American _ 
cause. The officers represented in the 
Walker collection who serv ed under Ro- 
chambeau are: Claude 


In 1778 a squadron of ships under 
Comte d’Estaing arrived in American 
waters and in 1780 six thousand French 
troops in command of General Rocham- 
beau landed at Newport. A year later, 
Comte de Grasse, with a powerful French 
fleet, sailed from the West Indies, reached 
the York River and sent four thousand 
men to augment the army of Lafayette. 
Besides the autographs of these famous 
generals and admirals, the numerous sig- 
natures of the younger nobles who fought 


jative: ful. ey De ble 


Prince de Broglie ; Louis Philippe, onl x 
de Ségur ; Claude Henri, Comte de Saint-_ ss 
Simon; Armand Louis de Gontaut, Duc — 
de Lauzun; Francois Jean, Marquis de 
Chastellux; Jean Etienne Philibert de 
Prez Crassier; Charles Joseph 

cinthe du Houx, Marquis de Vioménil; — 
Christian, Comte de Forbach de Deux- 

Ponts; Adam Philippe Custine, Comte de 

Custine de Sarreck, 
Berthier, Prince 


Pierre-Alexandre 
de Wagram; Louis 
Lebeque Duportail ; Mathieu Dumas, aide 


Leatint SL. nan’ « 


SIGNATURE OF FRIEDRICH, LANDGRAVE OF HESSE-CASSEL, WHO FURNISHED 
OVER 12,000 TROOPS TO ENGLAND AND RECEIVED A SUBSIDY OF £110,000 PER YEAR 
BY THE TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND HESSE, SIGNED JANUARY 31, 1776 
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to Rochambeau, and Vicomte Jean Marie 
de Rochambeau, who served as_ his 
father’s adjutant. 

One romantic figure of these times was 
Peter DuPonceau, who came to America 
with Baron von Steuben. On the voyage 
across the Atlantic he vowed he would 
kiss the first American woman he met on 
landing. On his arrival he explained the 
situation to the first young girl he en- 
countered and requested her assistance in 
keeping his word. 
readily granted. 

Especially noteworthy are the signa- 
tures of the men entrusted with the im- 
portant business of transporting French 
troops to this country. In 1780 the 
Marquis de Castries became Minister of 
Marine and had charge of outfitting 
fleets and convoys for America. pg 
de Bouexic, Comte de Guichen, who, 
1779, had reached the rank of Lieutenant 


This assistance was 


FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


Générale des Armes Navales, two years 
later escorted a large convoy to America 
and the West Indies. 

Distinguished naval officers serving 
under Admiral de Grasse were the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, the Vicomte de La- 
touche Treville, and Comte de Vaugiraud, 
while under Admiral d’Estaing served 
Peville Le Peley, Count Arthur Dillon, 
and Guillaume, Comte de la Picquet- 
Motte, who signs himself “la Motte- 
Picquet,”” on a paper dated May 9, 1778, 
on board the St. Esprit. Another docu- 
ment signed at sea is that by Major Gen- 
eral Jean Charles Borda, dated July 30, 
1782, aboard the Solitaire, the ship he 
commanded with such conspicuous gal- 
lantry. Exactly four months from this 
date the preliminary treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was 
signed, November 30, 1782. The Revo- 
lution had been accomplished. _ 


‘The Frigate Gonstitution 


Now lying at Boston Navy Yard 


By Apa Boyp GLAssIE 


Out of commission ! 


Old and out of date! 


Your spars and riggings are of use no more; 


Your oaken beams and bulwarks rotting sore. ; 
With age; your gui-mounts rusted, desolate: 
Moored hard by steel-clad cruisers—a sad mate ; 

But, did they know your valiant deeds of yore, 


ay: 


le 


Their spotless, bristling forms would bow before 
Your shabby hulk, fate. 


With bulging canvas to meet the 

You rode the ocean with a sea gull’s ease ; 

Your guns brought hostile frigates to their knees ; 
“Old Ironsides” could falter not, nor fail— 

Yours was that fight which freed the seven seas 
Where now all nations’ ships unquestioned sail. 
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Mes. Mary Virginia Ellet Gabell 
Honorary President Presiding 
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As invitation from the Editor of our 

incomparable magazine to have a part 
in the October issue, dedicated to the past, 
is not to be declined. In accepting it, 
however, I shall frankly confine myself to 
a few personal recollections. These, 
_ rather than the drums and tramplings of 
the great procession, in which also I have 
borne a part, arrest my mind as | muse 
over the splendid realization of early 
dreams. 

I own that when I yielded to the re- 
peated exhortations of that indefatigable 
pioneer, Miss Mary Desha, and joined the 
embryo Society, I was not influenced by 
_ the refusal of the Sons of the American 
Revolution to admit women to their or- 


ganization. Nor had I ever read the in- 
- teresting story of Hannah Arnett, as pub- 
lished by Mrs. Lockwood. What moved 
aa me to co-operate in that meeting of 
women in the parlors of Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s boarding house, the Strathmore 
mt Arms, on Saturday afternoon, October 
Biss 11, 1890, was the conviction that the 


: =. uniting of women from North and South 

_ in patriotic endeavor would be the most 
effective and the most rapid possible 
- means of overcoming the chill disfavor 
with which men and women of one “side” 
were still openly regarding men and 
- women of the other. At the time of that 
historic meeting of ours, talk abounded 
on the collapse of patriotic feeling. “Pa- 
triotism is dead!” exclaimed a distin- 
guished and public-spirited man in a nota- 
ble speech in one of our great cities. In 
Washington, where I lived, women in the 
same social circle but from different sec- 
tions of the country looked coldly on one 


A Word in Retvospect 


Honorary President Presiding, N. S., D.A. R. 


another. Another spirit, another creed, 
was needed. Women, who best conserve 
the old, might best promote the new. 
This was a task for Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

It happened in that momentous meet- 
ing of October 11, opened by Mr. Wil- 
liam O. McDowell, who came from New 
York for that purpose, that I was placed 
in the chair and presided over the meet- 
ing. As I looked down the line of strong, 
earnest faces (though their number was 
but eighteen!), a realization of the work 
we were undertaking came over me, never 
to leave me. ‘Toward the close of the 
meeting I was requested to accompany 
Mr. McDowell to see Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, wife of the President of the 
United States, and, if possible, obtain her 
acceptance of the invitation, already 
given, to become president of the Society. 
She received us most cordially, but ex- 
pressed much hesitation on account of 
lack of time and strength to perform ade- 
quately the duties of the office. Upon the 
assurance that the heavier part of the 
work might devolve upon me, she signi- 
fied finally her willingness to accept the 
offer made. to her, if her own papers 
proved satisfactory. 

It is gratifying to me to remember that 
when the death of our beloved first presi- 
dent had given the Continental Congress 
the task of selecting a successor, and Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland had declined to serve, 
I had the privilege of presenting and urg- 
ing the name of Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
wife of the Vice-President. My convic- 
tion was that in addition to Mrs. Steven- 
son’s personal qualifications it was im- 
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portant for the Society, still struggling 
with the neglect and even the ridicule of 
the public, to have at its head the woman 
of the highest official station at the Capi- 
tal available. I may be permitted, how- 
ever, to recall with deep emotion the per- 
- sistence of my friends in holding my 
name before the Congress, a persistence 
that did not waver in spite of my deter- 
mined objections, until I had demanded 
_-peremptorily from the platform that the 
solitary name aloft on the nominating 
slate be erased and that of Mrs. Steven- 
son substituted. To the two able and dis- 
interested terms of office of this second 
of our Presidents General I need only 
refer. 
. also, are the memories of 
noteworthy women who came from afar 


Inspiring, 


to join in the plain, hard work of pro- 
viding for the requirements of our in- 
fant giant. The names of early Regents 
recur—Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, of New 
York; Mrs. Shippen, of New Jersey; 


Mrs. Peck, of Wisconsin, and a throng 


of others. Sturdy women of diverse 
minds. Along with the hard work were 


hard blows, too, not always from with- 
out. Doing the one and weathering the 
other, the small but steadily increasing 
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group of women moved on toward the 
future they could not see. Nor can I 
forget the unselfish bestowal of time and 
thought by the distinguished gentlemen 
of our Advisory Board—of G. Brown 
Goode, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian; A. Howard Clark, Curator of the 
National Museum; Marshall MacDonald, 
Commissioner of Fisheries; George H. 


Shields, Assistant Attorney General; 
William D. Cabell, and a number of 
others. Many of these men, by the way, 


were representative members of the Sons. 
Walking this summer through the mar- 

ble ways of Memorial Continental Hall 

and viewing the spacious inclosure where 

the great auditorium is to rise, it was hard 

to keep clearly in mind the simple sur- 

roundings, the quiet churches, in which 

sO many stirring moments passed, so 

many great ideas were born, and at the 

same stroke to see in prospect the im- _ 

mense activities upon which the Society | 

has now planned to enter. That this mar- 

velous growth may be always upward and 

its vigor be always employed in causes 

making for the well-being of our Nation 

among nations, is the hope and prayer of 7 


Attention, Magazine Chairmen! 


Subscription blanks and literature about the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, to aid in securing sub- 
scriptions, will be furnished free upon request. 


Address 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


its oldest presiding officer. 
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Ready Reference D. A. R. 
Arvanged from the Records 


April 30, 1890—Sons of American Revolution in meeting assembled at Lexington, Ky., vote 
down a motion to admit women to their society. 

July 11, 1890—Banquet of Sons in Washington, D. C., at which Senator John Sherman ex- 
; presses regret that women are ineligible for membership in their society, and pays high 

j tribute to their work in the Revolution. “They kept the country alive.” 

— July 13, 1890—Mrs. Mary Smith Lockwood publishes in Washington Post the story of Hannah 
Arnett (first told by Miss Henrietta Holdich in New York Observer in 1876), closing with 
the question: “Where will the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution place Hannah Arnett?” 

July 21, 1890—Mr. William O. McDowell, of Newark, N. J., a great grandson of Hannah 
Arnett, publishes in the Washington Post an article offering to assist in forming a society, 

: and concluding with a formal call for the organization of “the Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” 

July 21-31, 1890—Call answered by Miss Mary Desha, Miss Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Hannah 
McLaren Wolff, Mrs. Louise Wolcott Knowlton Browne and Mrs. Mary Morris Hallowell. 

July 30, 1890—Mr. William O. McDowell writes to Miss Desha, insisting on an early meeting, 
sending a constitution, an application for membership and a check for fees and dues. 
These are kept in the archives of the society. 

August 8, 1890—Miss Mary Desha calls a meeting for the next day at the Langham Hotel, in 
the apartment of Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. 

7 August 9, 1890—Meeting is held. As Miss Eugenia Washington; Miss Mary Desha, Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth only responded, they proceed to found the society, which by them is 
declared national; the constitution is revised and adopted; the first board of management 
is appointed, Miss Desha being chosen chairman; Mrs. Walworth, secretary; Miss Wash- 
ington, registrar, and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison is proposed as first president general. 

August 10, 1890—Application papers are sent to Mrs. Benjamin Harrison with letter inviting 


: her to be president general. 
August 18, 1890—Notice appears in Washington Post, stating purposes and eligibility clause of 
society, and requesting women of Revolutionary descent to send their names to the Registrar, 
Miss Eugenia Washington, 813 13th Street, Washington, D. C. 
September, 1890—Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, on her return to White House, accepts office of 
president general. 
October 11, 18900—Meeting is held at Strathmore Arms, eighteen members and Mr. McDowell 


- present; work of meeting of August 9 approved, and full organization effected. Those 
signing formal draft were: Miss Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, Mrs. Mary Morris Hallowell, Miss Susan Riviere Hetzel, Mrs. 
Margaret Hetzel, Mrs. Mary V! E. Cabell, Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Mrs. Alice Morrow 
Clark, Miss Pauline McDowell, Mrs. Ada P. Kimberley, Mrs. Aurelia Hadley Mohl, Miss 


. - Floride Cunningham, Mrs. Caroline L. Ransom, Mrs. Emily Lee Sherwood, Mrs. Harriet 

7 Lincoln Coolidge, Mrs. Jennie D. Garrison and Miss Mary Desha. On motion of Mrs. 
oe Wm. D. Cabell, Mr. Wm. O. McDowell is elected chairman and Miss Desha secretary pro 
. wd tem. The constitution adopted August 9 is accepted, subject to further revision by a com- 


mittee consisting of Mrs. Darling, Mrs. Cabell and Miss Desha. The full election of 
officers results as follows: Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, president general; vice-president in 
charge of organization, Mrs. Darling; vice-presidents general, Mrs. Wm. D. Cabell, Mrs. 
H. V. Boynton, Mrs. A. W. Greely, Mrs. F. P. Sinclair, Mrs. G. Browne Goode, Miss Mary 
Desha, Mrs. W. C. Winlock, Mrs. David D. Porter; secretaries general, Mrs. Ellen H. 
ee - Walworth, Mrs. Mary Orr Earle, succeeded by Miss S. P. Breckenridge; registrars, Miss 

Lb oe Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Alice M. Clarke; treasurer general, Mrs. Marshall McDonald: 

ce historian general, Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood; surgeon general, Miss Clara Barton: chaplain 
general, Mrs. Tunis Hamlin; executive committee, Mrs. Cabell, Mrs. McDonald, Miss 
Washington, Mrs. Hetzel, Miss Desha, Mrs. Lockwood and Mrs. Walworth. 
| 
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October 18, 1890—Adjourned meeting is held at the residence of Mrs. William D. Cabell. Mrs. 


Benjamin Harrison, president general, present, and organization is completed. At this 
meeting colors are chosen for rosette. Four resolutions are adopted—(1) Mrs. Coolidge: 
“That a monument be erected in Paris to the memory of George Washington.” (2) Miss 
Desha: “That aid be given the Mary Washington (monument) Association.” (3) Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood: “That the society should secure rooms and later a fireproof building 
in which to deposit Revolutionary relics and historic papers.” (4) Mrs. Mary E. Mc- 
Donald: “That life membership dues and charter fees be set aside for this purpose.” 
Resolutions carried. 

November 11, 1890—Meeting is held at Mrs. Cabell’s residence; Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 
presiding. Seal already proposed, adopted. Mrs. Simon Bolivar Buckner, of Kentucky, 
and Mrs. William Wirt Henry, of Virginia, nominated as State regents. First five State 
regents confirmed: Mrs. N. B. Hogg, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, of Rhode 
Island; Miss Louise McAllister, of New York; Mrs. De B. R. Keim, of Connecticut; and 
Mrs. William Wirt Henry, of Virginia. 


- December 11, 1890—Motto “Amor patrie” is changed to “Home and Country” and adopted. 


January, 1891—Colors—blue and white—adopted for national society. 


March 20, 1891—The first chapter in the country is formed in Chicago; Mrs. Frank Osborn, 


regent. 


May 26, 1891—The insignia of society is adopted. Dr. G. Browne Goode applies for patent 
of design, August 3, 1891; granted September 22, 1891, No. 401,584. 

June 8, 1891—The society is incorporated under the laws of Congress for the District of 
Columbia as the “National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution,” the signers 
of the act of incorporation being Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, Mrs. Henrietta Greely, 
Mrs. Sara E. Goode, Mrs. Mary E. McDonald, Mrs. Mary V. E. Cabell, Mrs. Helen M. 
Boynton, Miss Eugenia Washington and Miss Mary Desha. 


_ July 1, 1891—The first badge to go to a member is sent from J. E. Caldwell & Company. 


- October, 1891—National officers, State and chapter regents invited to a conference by the 


president general. It is held at the residence of Mrs. Cabell, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 
presiding. An eloquent appeal for Continental Hall is made by Mrs. Cabell. The next 
day officers and members attend the first reception given at the White House for the 
society. 

January 15, 1892—The historian general is directed to condense into the form of the “year 
book” the life histories contained in the files of application papers, and such is the beginning 
of the publication known as the “Lineage Book of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion,” of which Mrs. Sanders Johnston was editor and compiler. 

February 22, 1892—First Continental Congress is held in the Church of Our Father, Mrs. 
Harrison presiding and making speech of welcome. She is re-elected president general. 
First reception at White House to Continental Congress. 

May 7, 1892—At a meeting in May, Mrs. Shields offers resolution, which is unanimously 
adopted, that a magazine, to be the official organ’ of the society, be published, with Mrs. 
E. H. Walworth as editor. 

October 24, 1892—New Jersey holds first State conference of chapters. This precedent is 
followed by other States. 


October 25, 1892—Death of Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, the first president general. 

, 1893—N. S. D. A. R. first exhibit—World’s Columbian Fair, Chicago. 

, 1893—Under a motion by Mrs. E. H. Walworth, the office of president presiding is 
created at Continental Congress and Mrs. Wm. D. Cabell is elected to the office. 

June 14, 1893—National Board of Management recommends to all members the display of 
the National Flag upon their homes on July 4. 

February 22, 1894—Portrait of Mrs. Harrison, the gift of the society to the nation, is unveiled; 
Mrs. Walworth, originator of plan and chairman of committee. 

February, 1894—Amendment to constitution establishing lineal descent as requisite of mem- 
bership, to the exclusion of collateral descent through “mother of patriot.” 


February 22, 1895—Office of honorary president general is created, to be filled only by retired 
presidents general. 
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February, 1895—Committee appointed’ for aiding monument to the martyrs of the prison 
ships of the Revolution. 


, 1895—At the Continental Congress of 1895 Mrs. Daniel Lothrop makes eloquent plea 
for the formation of a similar society among the children of the land. She prepares a 
constitution which is adopted by the National Board of Management. 

April 5, 1895—National Society of the Children of the American Revolution incorporated in 
Washington, D. C. 

May 11, 1895—First branch of the Children of the American Revolution is formed at Concord, 
Mass. 

July 4, 1895—First public meeting of Children of the American Revolution is held at the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston. 

February 20, 1896—Charter is granted society signed by Grover Cleveland, President; Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Vice-President ; Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; 
and Richard Olney, Secretary of State. 

February —, 1896—Library is provided for. Office of librarian general created, and Dr. Anita 
Newcomb McGee is first librarian general. 

, 1896—First prizes awarded for best biographies of women of the Revolution by mem- 

bers of the society; recipients: Mrs. Florence E. D. Muzzy, of Bristol, Conn.; Mrs. Clara 
: Waring, of Columbia, S. C. 
- March, 1896—First Statute Book Committee. 


February 27, 1897—Memorial and bill of Mrs. Kempster, to prevent misuse, mutilation or im- 
proper use of the flag, is presented to Continental Congress. First Committee appointed. 
Adopted and presented to the United States Congress, December 18, 1897. 

February 27, 1897—Resolution to confer Founders’ medals is passed. 

na February 24, 1898—Medals presented; three bearing the word “Founder” are given to Miss 

7 Eugenia Washington, Miss Desha and Mrs. Walworth; one bearing a pen and the word 

“Service” given to Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood. 


_ April, 1898—Services of the National Society are offered to the President of the United States 


=, 4 and the surgeons general of the army and navy for the war with Spain. Hospital corps is 
Cho. organized, Dr. A. N. McGee, director; Mrs. Amos G. Draper, treasurer ; $65,000 disbursed, 
eo 1,700 nurses certified. 


s. 2 July 22, 1898—Steam launch voted, purchased and presented to the government as tender to 


the hospital ship Missouri. 
Fs July 3, 1900—Statue of Washington, presented by the women of America, is unveiled at the 
Paris Exposition. Mrs. Daniel Manning, president general, representing the United States 


7 and the Daughters of the American Revolution, under the appointment of the President of 
oe the United States, Hon. William McKinley. The date selected is the one hundred and 
: twenty-fifth anniversary of that on which George Washington took command of the 

American army at Cambridge. 

July 4, 1900—Statute of Lafayette (plaster replica) from the children of America is unveiled 
a in Paris, Mrs. Manning again representing this country and the national society. She is 
decorated with the medal of the Legion of Honor, presented by M. Loubert, President of 
the French Republic. 

3 Thanksgiving Day, 1900—Miss Eugenia Washington, “Founder,” dies. 

June 4, 1902—Initial plans for Continental Hall are adopted. Site is selected, purchase ordered, 
cost of same $50,266.17. Meeting called by President General Mrs. Charles Fairbanks, at 
her home. Committee on architecture appointed to invite competition, receive plans and 
report on same. 

October 11, 1902—Ground is broken for Continental Hall with Montana spade, the president 
general, Mrs. Fairbanks, turning the first sod, Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood the next. This 
spot matked by a handsome slab of granite presented by J. Veihmeyer. Block of white 
marble sent from White House for same purpose. This is incorporated in the building. 
It is inscribed: “From the home of the first President General of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.” 


’ rm February 23, 1903—Flag, presented by the Sons of the American Revolution, is raised on site 


Miss Mary Desha. 
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June 4, 1903—The building committee selects Edward: Pearse Casey, of New York City, ct ie 
be the architect. 

January 8, 1904—Architect’s plans and preliminary sketches are accepted and working plans 
are commenced the following day. 

March 18, 1904—Contracts for “excavation and building foundation” are approved and signed. 7 
April 19, 1904—The cornerstone is laid under the auspices of the Masonic Fraternity, with ~ 
impressive ceremonies, the gavel used being the one with which George Washington laid ?* - 

the cornerstone of the National Capitol in 1793. 
April 17, 1905—Completed portion of hall is dedicated and Fourteenth Continental Congress — - 
held within its walls, the president general, Mrs. Fairbanks, presiding. : *- 
April 17, 1907—Memorial portico is dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, during the Six- — 
teenth Congress, the president general, Mrs. Donald McLean, presiding. 


, 1¢07—Silk Flag is presented to the United States naval authorities and General Horace — 
Porter, chairman of the Paul Jones Committee, to enshroud the remains of the famous — 
hero when brought from France for burial. 

April 22, 1908—The president general, Mrs. McLean, proposes bonding the national society 7 
at the Seventeenth Congress. Arrangements are made with the American Security and — _ 
‘Trust Company for the $200,000 loan, but it is found necessary to borrow only $185,000. 

July 4, 1908—Completed statue of Lafayette replaces the plaster replica in Paris. - 

February 22, 1910—Continental Hall completed. 

March 28, 1910—National society offices removed to Continental Hall. ‘? 7 

April 18, 1910—Continental Hall becomes the actual headquarters of the society; Mrs. Matthew 
T. Scott, president general. 7 

April, 1910—The President of the United States, Hon. William H. Taft, addresses the Con- 7 
tinental Congress. 
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January 29, 1911—Miss Mary Desha, “Founder,” dies. 


, 1912—The education of Southern mountaineers, many of Revolutionary descent, is_ 
undertaken as a solemn patriotic duty at the Continental Congress. 


- , 1914—At the Congress of 1914—(1) A Bill to raise restriction on real estate and | 
personal holdings from one-half to one million dollars, and (2) a bill to provide for pur- 
chase of land adjoining rear of building, are presented by the National Society of the { 
Daughters of the American Revolution to the United States Congress. 

May 23, 1914—The president general, Mrs. Story, takes an option on 13,258 feet of land ad- 
joining Memorial Continental Hall. 

September 9, 1914—The president general, Mrs. Story, in a personal interview with the Presi- | 
dent of the United States offers the services of the National Society for relief work in th 
European war. The President replies that in his estimation the Red Cross, the govern- 
ment’s authorized channel, will be the most effective medium through which the Daughters 
of the American Revolution can best serve humanity. On the same date the president ; 
general, Mrs. Story, sends out appeal for the Red Cross to each State regent, who is 


=) 


of requested to consider herself the chairman of her State, and each chapter regent the chair- 
man of her chapter, to raise funds, which are to be sent to the treasurer general, who will 7 
transmit all funds to the Red Cross. 7 


April 22, 1915—Amount contributed to Red Cross shown by treasurer general's report is : 
$15,259.21, to Belgium relief $539.60. Both sums were for use of European war sufferers. 4 
Bonded debt of Memorial Continental Hall reduced to $50,000. Amount subscribed for 
purchase of land adjoining Memorial Continental Hall, $4,878.50. “a 


June 23, 1915—Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, “Founder,” dies. 


April 19, 1916—D. A. R. Flag Day receipts for Belgian Relief reported $106,238.97. - 
April 22, 1916—Amendment to Article IV of the By-Laws that . . . beginning with the 
year 1917 national officers shall be elected triennially by ballot . . . all national officers 


so elected to serve for a term of three years. No member shall be eligible to the same na- 
tional office for two successive terms. 


April 16, 1917—Resolution carried to offer the aid of the National Society to the President of 
the United States for war work. Motion put and carried to appoint a committee of five 
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to consult with the Advisory Board of the Council of National Defense and administer the = 
ve as resources and services of the National Society for the preservation of liberty and humanity. _ 
Ageil 18, 1917—Letter read to the Continental Congress from ex-President Theodore Roosevelt _ 


asking aid for French war orphans. Motion put and carried to undertake the support 
French war orphans. 


April 18, 1917—Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey elected president general, the first to serve for 
a term of three years. 

April 21, 1917—Final contribution to debt on Memorial Continental Hall made by Mrs. Ellen 
Washington Bellamy in memory of her mother, Mrs. Mary Hammond Washington, who 
gave the first contribution towards building the hall. The last cancelled notes brought by 
the treasurer general to the Congress. By this payment, $185,000 of the debt on the hall 
was paid by the National Society one year before it was due. Total cost of hall, $518,- 
070.69; furnishings, $93,621.48. 

September 8, 1917—Purchase of lots Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16. 


September, 1917—Above land loaned to the U. S. Government for the erection of a temporary 
office building back of Memorial Continental Hall to house the Council of National De- 
fense during the World War. 

April 15, 1918—President General announces to the Congress responsibility assumed in Tilloloy, 
France, and the purchase of $100,000 Liberty Loan Bonds undertaken by the Society. 

, 1918—Letter from Baron de Cartier, Belgian Minister, including telegram from 

Count de Jahay, Minister of King Albert’s Court, acknowledging in the Queen's name, 
the Flag Day donation, amounting to $153,887.14, received from the National Society. 
April 15, 1919—War Relief Service Committee, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, National Chairman, 

and Mrs. William Henry Wait, Publicity Director, reports the part done by the D. A. R. 
in the World War as follows: Summary of cash and priced gifts, $3,730,385.60; 1,711,372 
; miscellaaneous gifts unpriced; Liberty Loans, Thrift and War Savings Stamps taken by 
Daughters, $37,032,732.81; N. S. D. A. R. Liberty Loan, $100,000; total war expendi- 
tures of Daughters, $40,863,118.41; total sales of war investments by Daughters, $52,- 
019,379.00; support of French war orphans, $137,994.28. 
April 19, 1919—Resolution presented to the Continental Congress and carried that action be 
: taken to prevent Bolshevistic propaganda in our educational institutions. 
- August, 1919—The president general visits France to formulate plans for the best use of the 
gift from the Daughters of the American Revolution to the village of Tilloloy. 


April 19, 1920—The president general reports land back of Memorial Continental Hall paid 
for. She reports also the imperative need of an administration building on part of this 
land to house the national officers and their clerical staff. 

“3 April 21, 1920—Motion to erect office building adopted. 


: *} April 21, 1920—Motion put and carried to celebrate the Pilgrim Tercentenary of the settle- 
d ment of Massachusetts. 


: _ April 22, 1920—Mrs. George Maynard Minor elected president general. 
_ November, 1920—Construction of wates works for Tilloloy, France, starts. ) 
April 19, 1921—President general reports that the board meeting of October, 1920, adopted 

a suggestion to erect a fountain at Plymouth, Mass., in honor of the Pilgrim mothers and 
a that sites are under consideration. 
June 3, 1921—Ground broken for D. A. R. Administration Building. 
a August 23, 1921—Presentation and dedication by the president general, for the society, of the 
: completed water system to the village of Tilloloy, France. 

September 10, 1921—The president general, in the name of the National Society, offers use of 
Memorial Continental Hall to Secretary of State, Hon. Charles E. Hughes, for meetings 
during the .Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

October 19, 1921—Cornerstone of D. A. R. Administration Building laid with simple ceremonies. 

November 9, 1921I—Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Honorary Chaplain General and Honorary Vice- 
President General, N. S., D. A. R., dies in Plymouth, Mass., in her 92nd year. 

November 12, 1921—First plenary session of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 

4 ache held in the auditorium of Memorial Continental Hall, the Secretary of State presiding. 
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February 6, 1922—Closing session of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament held in 
Memorial Continental Hall. 

April 17, 1922—The President General presents the memorial painting, “Convoy of Troop- 
ships,” to the French government through Ambassador Jusserand. The painting is by 
Frederick F. Waugh, and hangs in the Allied War Museum des Invalides in Paris. 

April 18, 1922—Motion put and carried that the National Society requests the Department of 
Education at Washington have the study of the U. S. Constitution added to the curriculum 
of senior class grammar and high schools. 

April 21, 1922—Motion put and carried that each State be asked to contribute 25 cents per 
member to create fund for the publication and distribution of the Manual for Immigrants. 
To date it is printed in eleven languages. 

June 18, 1922—Mrs. John W. Foster, Honorary President General, dies in Washington, D. C., 
in her 81st year. 

February 5, 1923—D. A. R. Administration Building occupied by the clerical staff employed 
in Memorial Continental Hall. Entire cost of construction, $385,129.62; furnishings, $29,- 
617.97. 

April 20, 1923—Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook elected President General. 

April 20, 1923—Motion carried to erect memorial monuments for Miss Mary Desha, Miss 
Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth and Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood. 

April 29, 1923—Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, Honorary President General, dies in Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

June 14, 1923—United States Flag Code adopted by the National Flag Conference, of which 
the President General is a member, in Memorial Continental Hall. 

April, 1924—D. A. R. Standard officially adopted. 

April 20, 1924—Mrs. Williard T. Block’s motion carried that the President General be em- 

- powered to appoint a committee whose duties shall be to submit to 34th Continental Con- 

ss gress plans, specifications and methods of financing a building to be placed on land owned 

s by the Society, which building shall contain an auditorium adequate for the future proper 
i seating of our ever-increasing membership. 
August 3, 1924—Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, founder of the Children of the American Revolution, 
dies at Stanford University, California. 
February, 1925—Purchase of Rembrandt Peale’s portrait of George Washington to hang in 
Memorial Continental Hall. 
February, 1925—The President General appointed by President Coolidge a member of the 

_ -_ United States Commission for the celebration in 1932 of the 200th anniversary of the 

birth of George Washington. Only two women were honored with appointment on this 

commission. 


April, 1925—Thirty-fourth Continental Congress held in Washington Auditorium due to limited 
seating capacity of auditorium in Memorial Continental Hall. Three thousand nine hundred 


delegates and members registered. 

April 21, 1925—The President General, as Chairman of Building Committee, reports on audi- 
torium to seat 4,000 persons. Estimated cost and furnishing, $1,825,000.00. 

April 22, 1925—Mrs. John Miller Horton, Chairman, Committee on Correct Use of the Flag, 
reports over 200,000 Flag Code pamphlets sold. 

April 24, 1925—Motion to adopt report of the Building Committee, in favor of building the 
new auditorium, carried enthusiastically. 

April 25, 1925—Motion put and carried to create a special fund, “New Auditorium Building 
Fund, N. S., D. A. R.,” to be deposited by and under the Treasurer General. Treasurer 
General’s motion authorizing financing new auditorium carried unanimously. Fund con- 
tributed unsolicited for the auditorium at the Congress approximated $75,000 oo. 

April 25, 1925—Motion unanimously carried that the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Congress assembled recommends a definite intensive campaign to eombat 
Red Revolution planned by Moscow International Communistic organization, to be organized 
in every State. That State Regents be asked to appoint chairmen to direct the campaign 
of “Co-operation on National Defense.” 


dedicated by the President General. 


June 24, 1925—Pilgrim Memorial Fountain, erected by the D. A. R. at Plymouth, Mass., 
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N a spring day in 1783, May the thir- their sundered responsibilities by the Rev- 
teenth Dame History says, officers olutionary family, drawn into such close 
of the American Revolution, while still in communion by glorious defeats and still 
their camp on the Hud- 
son near Fishkill, in the 
State of New York, re- 
membered in reverence 
and grief their fellow- 
officers who had given 
their lives in the struggle 
for independence just 
ended. Their thoughts 
dwelt with deep concern 
on the problem of the 
support of the widows 
and orphans of the 
heroes thus passed to 
their reward. In the lan- 
guage of one of them, 
“the tenderest feelings of 
the heart had their afflict- 
ing operation.” The 
delicate task of disband- 
ing the Army, as com- 
manded by General 
Washington in April, 
just passed, had devolved 
upon Major-General 
Knox, then in command 
at West Point, and the 
officers at the camp were 
therefore on the point of 
dispersing. 
There were subjects 


more glorious victory, 
shared alike. The prop- 
osition put forth by Gen- 
eral Knox to found a 
patriotic and memorial 
society met with instant 
approval. It had “the 
acquiescence and hearty 
approbation” of the 
Commander-in-Chief, 
who was still at New- 
burgh, his headquarters 
just across the Hudson. 
The old King’s Ferry 
could tell many a tale, 
for it was the go-between 
for the army camps on 
both sides of the river 
prior to the close of the 
Revolution. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief and 
“Lady Washington,” as 
she was then called, were 
established in the Has- 
brouck House, a substan- 
tial stone mansion with a 
fireplace wherein “a small 
bullock might be turned 
on a spit.” Here the 
Commander’s Lady en- 
tertained those highest in 
of great importance to the councils of her coun- 
the nation to be dis- try, looked after her own 
cussed, but there was) orper or THE cINcINNATI 8004 man, and tended her 
none more appealing to flower garden, the brick 
these men than the fitting remembrance borders of which bore witness to her care 
of their companions from whom they had for many subsequent years. The head- 
parted forever, and the shouldering of quarters of the young and enthusiastic 
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state 


Lafayette were close by, as also Generals 


_ Knox and Greene, and the countryside all 
loved “Lady” Washington. 


The minutes of the meeting held at 


-Verplanck House, the headquarters of 


von Steuben near Fishkill, at 
which the Society was organized, do not 
if the Commander-in-Chief was 
present, but he was unanimously chosen 
President of the General Society—his 
first experience of being “Mr. Presi- 
dent”—and a branch society provided for 
each of the thirteen States. Subsequent 
meetings and conferences consumed much 
time and it was nearly a month before the 
convention was over. The organization 
of the Society was a large undertaking. 


_ The selection of the name was perhaps 
the simplest part of the task. 


The colo- 
nists were mostly agriculturists, coming to 


a new land, yet they and their sons had 
been educated in England, as was the 


needful custom, and Roman history was 
ever the inspiration of the scholar. So, 
the name “Society of the Cincinnati” was 
significant of the members, as having, like 
Cincinnatus, that beau-ideal of Roman 
legend, left the plow for their country’s 
service and, like him, returning to it when 
that need was over. Picture the setting 
for yourself. The beautiful Hudson on 


that sweet May day, the officers in their 


worn blue and buff, the most arable fields 
in the world stretching out to the horizon, 
bare, mutely asking for that plow; while 
the men talked of widows and orphans, of 
flour at fifteen hundred dollars a barrel, 
and sugar at ten dollars a pound, of prom- 
ised salaries unpaid the faithful soldier, 
of a Congress at loggerheads, of dissatis- 
faction in the Army; all in the face of a 
victory so glorious as to be almost unbe- 
lievable! The saying “not worth a conti- 
nental” is the measure of the lowness of 
the financial condition. The depth of 
despondency, the suffering in the Army, 
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the bankruptcy during part of the Revo- 
lution can only be expressed by the won- 
derful line the poet gives to the good 
mate sailing with Columbus: “Why, not 
even God would know, if I and all my 
men fall dead, for God from these dread 
seas is gone.” 

The convention held at Verplanck 
House was presided over by Major-Gen- 
eral von Steuben, and General Knox was 
elected Secretary-General, practically in 
charge of the undertaking. He was still 
a young man, but the widows and or- | 
phans could safely put their trust in — 
Henry Knox, though they could not in 
princes. It would be easy to make the 
fields bloom and bear wheat and corn, — 
in contrast to bringing fifty-five guns, 
twenty-three hundred pounds of lead and 


a barrel of flints on sleds from Fort | 


Ticonderoga, near the Canadian border, 
through the hostile wilderness down to 
Boston in the dead of winter on sleds! 
Young Henry Knox had in this way 
proved his mettle early in the war, and 


-none of his official family were more 


highly esteemed by Washington. 

The two great and worthy aims of the 
plan adopted were to perpetuate forever 
the remembrance of the Revolution, its | 
heroes, and the friendships, often ce- 
mented with blood, formed during the — 
long years of conflict passed together ; 
and to provide for the widows and or- 
plans of their fellow-officers or sur- 


vivors of the Army incapacitated by their | 


service. 

The membership of the Society was 
composed of officers of the Continental — 
Army, native or foreign, who had served 
three years or been honorably. discharged, 
and to their direct male descendants by 


order of birth, through females in de- a 


fault of males and then by collaterals if | 
judged acceptable by the Society. Indi- | 
viduals distinguished for their patriotism 
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were to be admitted as honorary members 
for life and the State branches were to 
always meet on the 4th of July, while the 
General Society meet every third year on 
its anniversary in May. The member- 
ship was large, some of the States having 
several hundred members. 

It was agreed at the first meeting that 
in order to secure the fund for the de- 
sired relief of the widows and orphans 
that all the officers should contribute a 
full month’s salary, as soon as Congress 
raised the same, thus making a very con- 
siderable sum, the interest of which was 
alone to be expended. Membership was 
always to be regarded as an honor, and 
each member presented with a diploma 
and an order. The diplomas were printed 
on fine vellum from a drawing by Aug. 
le Belle. The 
design repre- 
sents American 
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liberty as a strong man armed, bearing in 
one hand the American flag as it appeared 
in 1783, and in the other a naked sword. 
Beneath his feet are British flags, and a 
broken spear, shield, and chain. The 
eagle is by his side, flashing destruction 
at the British lion. Britannia, her crown 
falling, hastens to escape to the fleet and 
denotes the departure of British power. 
Upon a cloud at the right-hand side an 
angel blowing a trumpet proclaims to the 
world the dates of American Independ- 
ence, declared in 1776 and obtained in 
1783. The medallions represent the front 
and reverse of the order. 

The order itself is a bald-headed eagle 
suspended on a blue ribbon with white 
borders, typifying the union of France 
and America. On the eagle’s breast is 
Cincinnatus receiving a 
sword and insignia from the 
Senate, in the background 
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his home, his wife, and his plow are 
_ shown; round the whole are the words 
“Omnia relinquit servare rempublicam,” 

_ (He left all to serve the republic.) On 
- the reverse of the order, Fame is crown- 
ing Cincinnatus with a wreath, inscribed 
“Virtutis premium,” in the background, 
a seaport city with open gates and ships 


—_ 
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- entering the harbor ; below this are joined 
hands supporting a heart inscribed “Esto 
a Perpetua’ (Be thou Faithful), the com- 
mand of the Society. It was often the 
pleasure of the nation’s adopted son, the 
noble Marquis de Lafayette, to present 
these orders. The displayed eagle and 
- symbols were the exquisite work of Major 
_L’Enfant. 
_ Americans are accustomed to think of 
_ Washington as having sailed blandly on 
clouds of glory to the happy consumma- 
of all his undertakings, and the 
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arrows of criticism are supposed to have 
glanced far and away from him. But 
that same old Dame History, who insists 
on being precise, does not always so state. 
He had not only his mauvais quatre 
dheure, to speak in the parlance of his 
beloved friend Lafayette, but he had his 
days full of trouble, 


in true Psalmist 


style. Being President of the Society of 
the Cincinnati gave him a number of such 
days. For soon there were innuendoes, 
followed by misunderstandings, and be- 
fore long the Society was regarded by 
many as a grave menace to the young 
Republic! As it was composed of officers 
of the Continental Army, it included a 
number of foreign noblemen in its mem- 
bership, and the voice of the people, at 
times foolishly raised but always mighty, 
pronounced this feature savored strongly 
of an aristocratic order on European 
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models! Not even Washington’s Presi- 
dency could protect it from calumny. Yet 
how suggest that the adored Lafayette; 
Baron von Steuben, the Inspector-Gen- 
eral whose discipline had trained the 
Army to victory; or Pulaski, Kosciusko, 
and many others were not more than wel- 
come in any society formed in the States 
to commemorate the freedom they had so 
nobly assisted in obtaining? No amount 
or kind of diplomacy could do this. 

The presumption in the minds of the 
people was that aristocratic orders are 
obnoxious to public liberty. Another ob- 
jection was the hereditary clause. This 
had been very naturally embraced in the 
original plan, for the English heritage 
was strong in the newly made America. 
In the end, Washington persuaded the 
Society, in view of this public alarm, to 
mitigate this feature. But popular feel- 
ing still continued at white heat. The 
Society was regarded as a grave public 
danger—in short, as a military conspiracy 
to appropriate all the offices under the 
newly established Government. 

The turmoil that now beset the memo- 
rial society could easily have had some 
show of reason had the personalities been 
of a different type. Both the North and 
the South had much to say. The Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Pennsylvania adopted resolutions 
censuring the Society as dangerous to the 
liberty and safety of the country; the 
Governor of South Carolina denounced 
it in his message to the legislature. Chief 
Justice Aedanus Burke wrote a pamphlet, 
signing it by the invidious name of “Cas- 
sius,” claiming that the existence of this 
Society would subvert everything gained 
by the Revolution. This pamphlet had a 
wide circulation, was translated into 


French, and afterwards used by Mira- 
beau to gain his ends. 

Added to all this, the Revolutionary 
chiefs who had not seen active service in 
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the Army and were therefore patriotic- 
honorary life members only, were divided 
in their opinion. Franklin appreciated the 
patriotic aim of the Society and its prac- 
tical aid to the needy, while Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Jay, and many others a 
its possibilities, if not its motives, 

The agitation over the true status of 
the memorial Society so dear to the heart 
of Washington, of which he was also the 
willing president, must have more than 
deeply surprised and grieved him. But 
with his lofty grandeur of soul and ma- 
jestic calmness of demeanor he made no 
refutation of the calumnies. Instead, he 
continued to sign the “diplomas” in that 
beautiful flowing handwriting and to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Society in his 
own unerring good judgment. 

The Society bore itself blameless under 
all this public disapproval, and we imagine 
the widows did not feel any taint of dis- 
loyalty attached to the funds they re- 
ceived. Neither was the Commander-in- 
Chief disappointed in his beloved official 
family—witness the tears that rested on 
his check when he bade them farewell in 
that touching address in Fraunce’s Tav- 
ern, when Henry Knox stood on his right 
hand and received his General’s first fare- 
well kiss. The fact that the “Cincinnatus 
of the West,” after he had performed his 
last official service and returned to his 
plow, at Mount Vernon, continued to ac- 
cept his re-election to the presidency of 
the Society until the day of his death, 
sponsors the patriotism of the Society for 
all time. 

Washington was succeeded by Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, his special friend, 
as president of the Society. Well-known 
names follow—Thomas Pinckney, Aaron 
Ogden, Morgan Lewis, Popham, Dear- 
born, Fish. The complete list of mem- 
bers is like unto the Roster of the Revo- 
lution, which priceless document is care- 
fully preserved and guarded at the 
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Library of Congress, in the very good 
company of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

i The sons’ sons of these patriots are 
scattered far and wide, but their privilege 

of belonging to the Cincinnati will ever 
: be honored. While the Society has felt 
- the “ups and downs” of adversity and 
: - prosperity through which the country has 
passed, the State Societies are all in pros- 
-perous condition and great interest is felt 
throughout our country in their operation 
and in that of the General Society. 
In the great memorial Society there 
was no provision made by the founders 
for the admission of female descendants 


except in default of male. The “pro- 
found admiration and respect” of patri- 
otic American women has been so great 
that in 1894 the Society of the Daughters 
of the Cincinnati was incorporated. The 
requirements for eligibility are descent 
from an original member of the Cincin- 
nati or as otherwise provided by the older 
Society. There an ever-increasing 
membership and enthusiasm. 

In this connection, a list of the original 
members of one of the State Societies 
may be of interest. The list of the mem- 
bers of the New York Society, as con- 
tained in “The Institution of the Society 
of the Cincinnati,” is as follows: 
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Jonas Addoms 
Peter Anspach 
Aaron Aorson 
Josiah Bayley 
Bard 
Sebastian Bauman 
‘Tjerck Beekman 
"William Belknap 
Walter Bicker 
Leonard Bleecker 
James Bradford 
James Brewster 
David Brooks 
Joseph Browne 
Robert Burnett 
Jonathan Burrall 
Caleb Brewster 
Aaron Burr 
Duncan Campbell 
John Cape 
Nehemiah Carpenter 
ha James Chrystie 
Matthew Clarkson 
James Clinton 
George Clinton 
Alexander Clinton 
Christopher Codwise 
Robert Cochran 
John Cochran 
William Bolbreath 
Michael Connolly 
Conway 
Samuel Cooper 
Andrew Craigie 
John Dutton 
sheir 
Ebenezer Crosby 
Henry Cunningham 
James Davidson 


Crim- 


Henry Demler 
Daniel Denniston 
George I. Denniston 
De 


Pierre Regnier 
Roussy 
Simeon De Witt 
Samuel Dodge 
Daniel M’Lane 
Thomas Machin 
Peter Magee 
Samuel Mansfield 
John Marsh 
Elihu Marshall 
Daniel Menema 
Andrew Moodie 
Joseph Morrell 
William W. Morris 
Ebenezer McComber 
Peter Nestell 
Charles Newkerk 
James Nicholson a? 
Daniel Niven ny 
William North 
Nathaniel Norton 
Daniel Parker 
Charles Parsons 
Henry Pawling 
Samuel T. Pell 
‘Robert Pemberton 
Nathaniel Pemberton 
William Peters 
Richard Platt 
William Popham 
John Pray 
William Price | 
Abner Prior ee 
Thomas Randall 
John Reed 
Jacob Reed 


John R. Bayard 
Rogers 

Wilhelmus Ryckman 

The Baron De Steu- 
ben 

John Santford 

Dirck Schuyler 

William Scudder 

John Shaw 

Israel Smith 

William S. Smith 

Isaac Smith 


John Smith 


Ephraim Snow 

John Stagg 

John Stake 
Jehosophat Starr 
Gerard Steddiford 
Ebenezer Stevens 
James Stewart 
William Strachan 
Caleb Swan 
Bernardus Swartwout 
Cornelius Swartwout 
Caleb Sweet 

George Sytez 
William Stuart 
Ebenezer Storer 
Silas Talbot 

Samuel Tallmadge 
William Tapp 

Peter Taulman 

John C. Ten Broeck 
Adam Ten Broeck 
Alexander Thompson 
‘Henry Tillotson 
Thomas Tillotson 
William Torrey 
Robert Troup 


John Trumbull 
Thomas Turner 
John Francis Vacher 
Philip Van Cortlandt 
Cornelius Van Dyck 
Henry Vanderburgh 
Bartholomew Vander- 
burgh 
John Van Dyk 
Rudolphus Van 
Hoevenburgh 
David Van Horne 
Jeremiah Van Rens- 
selaer 
Goose Van Schaick 
Garrit Van Wagenen 
Tunis Van Wagenen 
Henry Van Woert 
Richard Varick 
Peter Vosburough 
John Waldron 
Benjamin Walker 
Jedediah Waterman 
James Watson 
Samuel B. Webb 
Charles F. Weisen- 
fells 
Frederick Weisenfells 
Jacob H. Wendell 
John H. Wendell 
Michael Wetzell 
Andrew White 
Anthony Walton 
White 
Marinus Willett 
Robert Wilson 
Jacob Wright 
Ephraim Woodruff 
Peter Woodward 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


HAWAII 


Despite the fact that Hawaii has, at present, 
but one Chapter, its third annual State Confer- 
ence, held in Honolulu, disclosed activities that 
any State might well be proud to report to the 
National Society. As proof and recognition of 
the increasing scope and importance of their 
work, Hawaii Daughters are being called upon, 
with increasing frequency, by the community 
and the territorial officials for advice, and as- 
sistance, in questions pertaining to patriotism 
and civic betterment. 

During the Decoration Day celebration on 
May 30th, the members of Aloha Chapter pro- 
vided transportation for and took entire charge 
of the Gold Star mothers during and before 
the parade. In response to a request from the 
Girl Scouts, the Chapter purchased and pre- 
sented a drum to that organization. 

During the maneuvers of the United States 
fleet in Hawaiian waters the Society was called 
upon for many services, among which were pro- 
viding chaperons and hostesses for dances and 
entertainments given for the Navy, and the 
supervision of the patriotic decoration of the 
city of Honolulu. 

During the past year Hawaii Daughters of 
the American Revolution have inaugurated a 
movement for putting libraries in every public 
school building throughout the territory, the 
Chapter contributing a sum of money to each 
school which will raise an equal sum for the 
purchase of books on the D. A. R. list. Another 
important branch of activities in Hawaii has 
been the work with the Y. W. C. A., an im- 
portant feature being the furnishing ‘of a 
model “little house on wheels,” in which was 
given instruction, with demonstration in Amer- 
ican housewifery, to the girls and women of 
the foreign communities. 

In recognition and approval of the firm de- 
termination of the D. A. R. to vigorously com- 
bat communistic and “red” propaganda directed 
against the free institutions of the United 
States, representatives of the leading patriotic 
societies in Hawaii—the American Legion and 
its women’s auxiliary, the United Spanish War 
Veterans and its auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and S. A. R.—elected Mrs. Howard 
Clarke, the State Regent of Hawaii, permanent 
chairman of a united committee to conduct a 
patriotic essay contest with cash prizes aggre- 
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gating $250 among the senior pupils of the 
public and private schools throughout the island 
territory. 

Perhaps the most ambitious undertaking of 
Hawaii D. A. R. (which, remember, are limited 
to one small Chapter) is the establishment of 
Hawaii's D. A. R. student loan fund of $15,- 
000. Reports of the progress of the work of 
this committee—thanks to the generous con- 
tributions from several mainland Chapters— 
were very encouraging, though the amount now 
in bank to the credit of the fund is not even a 
conspicuous beginning toward the $15,000 goal. 
As a means of further materially increasing 
the fund, Aloha Chapter has prepared for sale 
to mainland organizations which may wish to 
add a unique program to their next year’s 
meetings at the same time that they are shar- 
ing in the educational and Americanization work 
in this far away outpost, a complete afternoon's 
Hawaiian program, which has been described in 
detail by card to the Regent of every Chapter 
of the D. A. R. In addition to this under- 
taking, plans wére made for the annual Armis- 
tice Day street sale of red, white and blue 
badges for the benefit of this fund. 

A splendid local gift to the fund from Miss 
Annie Hustace was a fine old pewter five- 
piece tea set which belonged to her great 
grandmother, Grace Lanpheer Hempstead (born 
in New London, Connecticut, 1784), to be sold 
and the proceeds added to the amount already 
in hand. 

The conference was delighted to hear that 
new Chapters are in process of formation on 
two or more islands of the Hawaiian group. 
State officers elected for the coming year were: 
Mrs. Howard Clarke, Regent; Mrs. Clifton 
Shealey Goodknight, Vice-Regent; Mrs. Mal- 
colm MacIntyre, Secretary; and Mrs. I. C. 
Howland, Treasurer. 

Prewitt GoopKNIGHT, 
State Publicity Director. 
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ILLINOIS 
‘ig 


The twenty-ninth annual State Conference o 
the Illinois Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was held in Joliet, March 24, 25 and 26. 
By the extension of time and the elimination of 
all that might be termed unessential, the busi- 
ness of the conference was completed with 
nothing of importance omitted. There was 
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music, and there were flowers to give grace 
and beauty to each day’s program, and there 
was pageantry to arouse the spirit of patriotism. 
Representatives from many organizations of 
Joliet came with greetings, and the citizens in 
general joined with the members of the Louis 
Joliet Chapter in making the conference one 
of special enjoyment. The meetings were held 


an the auditorium of the Universalist Church, 
_ which was decorated with the National Flags, 
the State flag and the D. A. R. “Colors”. 
_ The “Colors” were loaned by the Letitia Green 


Stevenson Chapter of Bloomington. 
Among the guests of honor were Miss Alice 


McDuffy, of Michigan, National Chairman of 
the Committee on Americanization; Mrs. Aus- 
_ tin Brant, of Indiana, National Chairman of 


the Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial, and 


Mrs. Carl Vrooman, who, as daughter of Mrs. 


Matthew T. Scott, as well as in her own right, 
is always a welcome guest in Illinois. Letters 


of regret were read from the President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, from the 


Registrar General, Mrs. Stansfield, Illinois’ 
Daughter, and from other specially invited 
guests. 

Reports of State officers and of State Chair- 
men of Committees showed the work of the 


chy — State, under the able leadership of our State 
_ Regent, Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, to be in a 


favorable condition. The Chapter re- 
ports were all interesting, if somewhat similar 
in character as the result of questionnaires sent 
out by the Regent and other State officers. 
While questionnaires may result in monotony in 
reports, they have the effect of getting definite 
reports on important matters and of securing 
uniform action on the part of Chapters. 

The response of a large majority of the 
Chapters to the definite plan of the State Board 
of Management was gratifying. Most of the 
Chapters have increased their dues in order to 
meet such requirements and many Chapters in- 


Pr creased their appropriations by generous gifts 


on the part of members and by special pro- 
grams held for the purpose of raising funds. 
This made it possible for the State to carry out 
its plan of building the library at Tamassee and 


also to furnish it completely with rugs, wicker 


furniture, mantle and electric fixtures and gen- 
erous boxes of books. The State Regent, Mrs. 
Herrick, and the Chairman of Patriotic Educa- 
tion and Americanization, Mrs. William L. 
Pattison, were both present at the dedication 
of the library. Mrs. Pattison’s report and that 
of her sub-committees were received with great 
enthusiasm, as each Chapter had had a definite 
part in the work of this committee. 

The report of the Historian, who is also 
Chairman of Historical Research and Preserva- 
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tion of Records, showed the various Chapters 
taking active part in the national work of con- 
serving and preserving unpublished manuscript 
records of historic interest. Through the 
courtesy of the Illinois Historical Society the 
State organization has been given space for a 
filing cabinet in the library of the Historical 
Society. Miss Georgia L. Osborne, Assistant 
Secretary of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety and Assistant Librarian of the Illinois 
State Historical Library, has been appointed 
Custodian of the State records. Many Chapters 
reported having definite space for records, 
Lineage Books, etc., in local libraries. The 
impetus given the sales of Lineage Books by 
the Historian General last year has resulted in 
many Chapters completing their files as far as 
possible. 

The Chairman of the Committee for the 
Preservation of Historic Spots, Mrs. S. D. 
McKenny, reported many historic spots marked 
by Chapters and several graves of Revolution- 
ary soldiers located and marked during the 
year. As many Chapters will report these 
special events, they are not included in this 
article. The State map, which is being pre- 
pared as a part of the national program, was 
reported as in a fair way of being completed. 

Every national committee has its represen- 
tative in the State and each and every chairman 
made good report of work accomplished. Much 
inspiration has been given the State work by 
the Divisional meetings held throughout the 
State. These have been attended by the State 
Regent and usually by several State officers 
and they have always resulted in increased in- 
terest in national and State work. 

The special report of the State Regent as a 
member of the committee appointed to secure 
plans and specifications for the proposed new 
auditorium in connection with Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall was received with enthusiasm. 
Illinois will undoubtedly do her full share in 
carrying to a conclusion these plans which had 
their initial inspiration in the mind of one of 
Illinois’ well-beloved Daughters, Mrs. Williard 
T. Block, late Vice-President General. We 
mourn her loss but we rejoice that we have 
this wonderful memorial to her 
mind. 

Two former Regents received signal honors, 
Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, who was elected 
Honorary State Regent, and Mrs. Sarah Bond 
Hanley. A feature of one of the special ses- 
sions of the conference was an address by 
Mrs. Hanley, giving an outline history of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 


far-seeing 


Revolution and Illinois’ part in its organization _ 


and later development. 
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The Treasurer’s report announcing a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury made possible 
many gifts in addition to appropriations by 
Chapters. The Julia Scott Memorial received 
a substantial sum and also the Rembrandt 
Peale Portrait fund, as well as various other 
objects of national or State interest. Our 
State Regent has been unwearied in her efforts 
to make the State work a credit to Illinois and 
to the National Society. She has attended all 
Divisional meetings, and visited many individual 
Chapters and attended many Chapter meetings 
where there were special dedicatory or memorial 
exercises. Her presence has always given an 
added impetus to the work of the organization. 

Altogether, the conference was one of special 
value to those in attendance. Illinois has now 
91 Chapters with about 8,000 members and 
about 600 members-at-large. Mrs. W. J. Bow- 
man, who has served two years as Recording 
Secretary with efficiency, was elected State 
Regent by an unanimous vote. 


Mary E. Perry, 


State Historian. 
OKLAHOMA 

The Oklahoma Daughters of the American 
Revolution held their 16th Annual Conference 
at Blackwell, Oklahoma, March 11-13, 1925, 
and it was the first time they were ever honored 
by a visit of a President General. Mrs. An- 
accompanied by Miss 


thony Wayne Cook, 
Louise McDuffee, Vice-President General and 


Chairman National Americanization Commit- 
tee, arrived at Blackwell on March 11, and 
were met by the State Regent, Mrs. A. R. 
Hickam, her Executive Board, and Mrs. 
Robert Bellatti, Regent of the hostess Chapter. 
They were taken to the conference headquarters, 
the Larkin Hotel. At 6 o'clock that evening, 
Mrs. Robert Bellatti and Mrs. C. A. Rafferty 
entertained at a beautifully appointed dinner in 
honor of Mrs. Cook, Miss McDuffee, the 
Executive Board and Past State Regents. 
After dinner, Mrs. C. L. Beatty, State Regis- 
trar, took the party to see the motion picture, 
“Janice Meredith.” 

Thursday morning a round table was held 
for Chapter Regents, Mrs. Wicker, State Vice- 
Regent, presiding. Informal discussions were 
in order, and many problems solved by the 
able advice of the President General. Friday 
the dining rooms of the First Methodist Church, 
made inviting by. a profusion of flowers, and 
tempting luncheon tables, was a happy meeting 
place that the hostess Chapter had provided 
for the entire conference. The conference, 
which met in the auditorium of the First 
Methodist Church, was called to order at 2:00 

. M., by Mrs. A. R. Hickam, State Regent. 
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Miss Florence Moore rendered a pipe organ 
selection; invocation by the Rev. J. W. Hudi- 
burg; Flag Salute led by State Flag Chairman, 
Mrs. O. J. Fleming; the Star Spangled Banner, 
led by Miss Isla Davis, followed by the ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor M. W. Lively. 
Mrs. H. N. Naylor greeted the conference on 
behalf of the hostess Chapter. She paid tribute 
to our President General, on her first visit to 
Oklahoma, closing by quoting, “Out Where the 
West Begins,” a favorite verse of Oklahoma 
people. Mrs. James Cox, of Ardmore, re- 
sponded in a delightful manner. 

The message our President General gave us 
in her formal address was unusually interesting, 
and it will be kept in our records so others, too, 
may read and profit thereby. Miss Alice 
McDuffee gave a splendid address in connec- 
tion with her work on Americanization. 

Our President General, through Mrs. C. L. 
Beatty, State Registrar, was presented with a 
gorgeous Indian blanket, whose warm, bright 
colors typified the friendship we offered her as 
a memory of the Oklahoma Daughters. 

Our State Historian, Mrs. Carl Kruse of 
Enid, co-operating with the Oklahoma State 
Historical Society, has made a list of historical 
spots of interest in Oklahoma, these to be used 
in the State Highway maps. Our State Reg- 
istrar, Mrs. C. L. Beatty, of Blackwell, com- 
piled Vol. II, Genealogical Records of Okla- 
homa Daughters. Over 200 records are pub- 
lished in this volume, also pictures of all State 
officers and their lineage. Included in these 
records are lines of members belonging to the 
First Families of Virginia, Society of Ameri- 
cans of Royal Descent, Founders and Patriots, 
Daughters of 1812, Daughters of American 
Colonists and Huguenot Society. The ancestry 
of Mountford Stokes, the only Revolutionary 
soldier known to have been buried in Oklahoma, 
near Old Fort Gibson, compiled by Mrs. Daisy 
Rhiel, is also in this volume. 

We have one Real Daughter in our State, 
Mrs. Sarah Stearns Ellis, of Antlers, Okla- 
homa. All Chapters gave splendid reports, each 
one supporting national work as outlined. One 
new Chapter has been added, and 89 members. 

The State Flag Committee and its Chairman, 
Mrs. O. J. Fleming, of Enid, selected the de- 
sign for our State flag. The Student Loan 
Fund, under the leadership of Mrs. Wiedman 
of Norman, is increasing each year by voluntary 
gifts. Five thousand dollars is set for our goal. 
The conference voted to pay our pro rata to- 
ward the purchase of the Rembrandt Peale 
portrait of Washington, and to give $50 for 
books to the library of Continental Hall. 

_Dororny Burns CHEarrs, 

Retiring Recording Secretary. 
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For a brief account of the military opera- 
_ tions up to the British attack on New York 
_ see any general history such as Bassett: Short 


History, 180-184; Elson: United States, 237- 
250; Wilson: American People, ii, 223-230. 
For an English version, see Lecky: American 


Revolution, 201-234. Refer to the map con- 
_ Stantly; it is necessary for any understanding 
of military movements. 
Te Backcrounp oF THE War—Aside 
_ from the operations around the coast towns the 
Revolutionary War was fought in a thinly- 
ss settled country, poorly provided with roads, 
intersected by rivers, often swampy and wooded. 
The salient geographical features of the war 
were New York Harbor and the line of the 
Hudson River and Lake Champlain; the south- 
ern rivers crossing the coastal plain and often 
affecting the movements of armies; and the 
long line of coast with many inlets, exposed to 
the attacks of the British fleet. To the West 
the Appalachian barrier by limiting the area 
of settlement affected the theater of war. 

Semple: American History and its Geographic 
Conditions, 46-51. 

New York was the military center of the 
continental colonies. It had the best harbor; 
it controlled the Hudson-Champlain line to 
_ Canada; from it attacks could be made on New 
England or the rich Middle Colonies; it fur- 
nished a base for naval operations along the 
Coast. 

Brigham: Geographic Influences in 
History, 15-18. 

Any good relief map or physical map of the 
- United States will show the main features; 
- Channing: United States, vol. II, has a map 
showing the extent of settlement in 1760. 

Besides difficulties due to physical conditions 
and above all to distance the British government 
- was handicapped by trouble in raising troops, 
by inefficient and often corrupt administration, 
which gave a foothold to political opposition, 
and later by hostile European neighbors. Simi- 
larly the Americans had to create military and 
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Conducted By Georce Morton CuHurRCHILL, Ph. 


III. OPEN WAR, 


:1775-1776 


political machinery from the foundation, over- 
come a hostile minority at home, and meet 
Indian attacks on the frontier. For a compari- 
son of the opposing forces see Greene, E. B.: 
Foundations of American Nationality, ch. xx 
or Channing: United States, iii, 210-224. 

II. THe Operations IN New ENGLAND.— 
Although New York was the military center of 
the colonies the disturbances at Boston and the 
presence of the British army there made New 
England the scene of the first fighting. For the 
story of Lexington, Bunker Hill, and the seige 
of Boston see: 

Fiske: American Revolution, 1, 142-172. 

Channing: United States, iii, 155-178. 

Lodge: Story of the Revolution, ch. ii, iv, v. 

Fisher: Struggle for American Independence, 
ch. xxvili-xxix. 

III. THe Expepition. — Closely 
connected with the operations in New England 
was the attempt to bring the Canadians over to 
the side of the Colonists. The seizure of Ticon- 
deroga was a preliminary. 

Lodge: Story of the Revolution, 59-64. 

Fisher: Struggle for American Independence, 
i, 317-321. The main expedition went from 
Albany while a co-operating force was led by 
Arnold through the Maine woods. 

Fiske: i, 193-199. Channing: iii, 
Fisher: i, 394-425. 

A detailed account is given in J. H. Smith’s 
Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony; typi- 
cal passages are the account of Arnold’s march 
(i, 578-607) and the significance of the expedi- 
tion (ii, 445-458). 

IV. THe ATrack on THE SouTH.—An inci- 
dent aside from the main current of the war 


241-246. 


was the British attempt to secure a foothold in z 
the South and its failure. ats 

Channing : iii, 225-228. Lodge: 121-135. ae 

McCrady’s South Carolina in the Revolution, 
135-162, gives details of the defense of Fort eae 
Moultrie; Coffin’s Boys of ’76 (juvenile but 
fairly accurate) gives a vivid account. an . } 
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Captain Wendell Wolfe Chapter (District 
of Columbia). Our fifteenth birthday anniver- 
sary was recently celebrated at the clubhouse 
of the League of American Pen Women, State 
and National Officers being especially invited. 
A birthday cake with 15 pink candles was the 
chief ornament of the refreshment table and 
music by Chapter members, Mrs. Rector and 
Mrs. Wilson, with short speeches from the 
guests, formed a most enjoyable program. 

This Chapter was organized by Miss Bertha 
Frances Wolfe, and named for her ancestor, 
Captain George Wendell Wolfe, of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the 12 years that Miss Wolfe 
has been our Chapter Regent she has been a 
most capable and energetic leader. She re- 
tired in May and was elected Honorary Regent 
for life, and a dinner was given in her honor 
at the Women’s City Club with covers laid for 
75 guests. Miss Eva E. Luke is the new 
Regent. Our membership is now 84, with sev- 
eral papers pending. 

Educational work has always been stressed 
by the Chapter. Two mountain girls, de- 
scendants of the Rev. John Witherspoon, 
Washington’s friend, were educated by the 
Chapter at the Lees-McCrae School in North 
Carolina, and are now teachers. A founder- 
ship in Tamassee School was given, and interest 
at present centers in the Matthew T. Scott, 


They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by 


Jr., School at Phelps, Kentucky, where a 
scholarship has been donated for several years. 
One girl, a protégé of the Chapter, has grad- 
uated and is now attending college. A hand- 
some flag was given to this school in memory 
of Harriet Blanchard Dickinson, a_ charter 
member. 

The Chapter has also assisted in Americani- 
zation work at Springfeld, Mass., the Ellis 
Island work, and all other calls of the Na- 
tional Society, besides giving liberally to vari- 
ous local philanthropies. During its early years 
a chair for the banquet hall at Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall was donated and several sets of 
books have been presented to the library at the 
hall. The Chapter has studied Colonial and 
Revolutionary history and spent two years on 
the Constitution of the United States. Several 
of the historical programs in the DAUGHTERS or 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE have 
been followed, the last one being The Expan- 
sion of the United States. At this meeting 
the chief address was by Representative Albert 
Johnson, of Washington, on “Oregon and 
Washington.” The Chapter is much interested 
in the Chapter House for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and has just donated a Liberty Bond. 
It has two pages in the Book of Remembrance 
of the Chapter House Corporation, one for the 
Founder, Miss Wolfe, who made the first $50 
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ever given to the Chapter House fund. Two 
7 papers, written by the present Regent, have 
— accepted by the Reciprocity Committee, 
“The History of the Constitution,” and “The 
First American Women.’ 

Francés Davis SHIRLEY, 


Recording Secretary. 


Kill van Kull Chapter (Bayonne, N. J.). 
The Chapter’s first anniversary was within 
“two days of Arbor Day, so the celebration 
- took the form of a tree-planting, followed by 
an informal reception to State officers and 
_ friends of the Chapter. The tree, a pin oak 
16 feet high, was placed in the Hudson County 
_ Park on Memorial Hill and dedicated to those 
unknown Revolutionary soldiers who were 
_ from this Tory vicinity. 

A short service was opened by the Salute to 
the Flag and the reading of the American's 
Creed. The founder and Organizing Regent, 
Mrs. George Stevenson Syme, expressed her 

desire that the work of the Chapter might 
ye spread over this city (of 80 per cent foreign 
element) even as the tree should spread its 
branches. 

Mrs. Charles R. Banks, State Regent of New 
Jersey, and Lieut. George Stevenson Syme of 
the American Legion, both made brief ad- 
dresses. A verse of “America” was sung to 
an accompaniment of a quartette of cornets, 
followed by a prayer given by Mrs. Banks. 

The Regent placed the first spadeful of dirt 
in the planting, followed by the New Jersey 

_ State officers: Mrs. Charles R. Banks of Plain- 
field, State Regent; Mrs. Maurice A. Blake of 
_ New Brunswick, State Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Frederick A. Waldron of West- 
field, State Registrar; then by each of the 
Chapter officers. The members and_ their 
guests thereupon repaired to the nearby home 


of Mrs. Harry Mansell, Chapter Chairman of 


the DauGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
— where an informal reception took 


ADELAIDE SYME, 
Regent. 

Quivira Chapter (Fairbury, Nebr.) cele- 

_ brated its twenty-first birthday anniversary 

with a luncheon on December 3, at the beauti- 

_ ful home of Mrs. Luther Bonham. The mem- 

bers of the board and the Past Regents pre- 

pared and served a delicious luncheon to 44 

- Daughters. Blue candles in crystal candle 

sticks and chrysanthemums formed the table 
decorations. 

Mrs. Anna Steele, who was the Organizing 

Regent and lovingly referred to as the “Mother 

of the Chapter,” occupied the seat of honor. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


At her table there were four other charter 
members, Mrs. Althera Letton of Lincoln, Mrs. 
Lucy Correll of Hebron, Mrs, Lulu Merrell and 
Mrs. Lurene Howell of Fairbury. Mrs. Vivian 
Spear, Regent, presided in a most gracious 
manner. Each guest received a copy of the pro- 
gram containing a picture of Mrs. Steele and 
the toast list arranged in the following order: 

Vocal Duet, Mrs. Grace Worden, Mrs. Alice 
Harriss; Successful Efforts of Charter Mem- 
bers, Mrs. Lurene Howell; Tribute to De- 
parted Members, Mrs. Lucy Correll; Efforts to 
Organize Quivira Chapter, Mrs. Anna Steele; 
Efficient Work of Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
Lulu Merrell; Loyalty to Our Chapter, Mrs. 
Althera Letton; Events of the Past, Mrs. 
Nellie McGee; Vocal Duet, Miss Edna Smith, 
Mrs. Catherine Brown; Letters from Absent 
Charter Members, Mrs. Effie Endelman; Auld 
Lang Syne. 

In its 21 years of existence, Quivira Chapter 
has grown from the original 17 members, whose 
names appear on the charter, to 104 members. 
It has been honored by having two State Re- 
gents, one Vice-President General, and one 
State Treasurer, besides many members on 
State committees. 

(Mrs.) Atice M. Harriss, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Pueblo Chapter (Pueblo, Colo.) has a 
membership of 128, of which number 35 are 


non-resident. During 1924 our work has been 
largely educational, an outstanding feature be- 
ing the Girl Homemakers, a group of 60 girls 
connected with the Whittaker Settlement 
House, who receive lessons in sewing and 
cooking under the direction of Mrs. Frank J. 
Helwig. The classes are financed by Chapter 
members, 

Two scholarships of $50 each were given to 
girls entering college this year, and two prizes 
of $5 each were given the best students of 
American history in the local high schools. We 
have bought a $50 Tamassee School bond, and 
have also contributed to Schauffler, Barry, In- 
ternational and Cliftie schools and to the 
Philippine Scholarship. 

Pueblo Chapter has taken an active part in 
all local patriotic celebrations and memorials, 
providing floats and cars for Defense Day and 
Armistice Day parades. In conjunction with 
Arkansas Valley Chapter and the S. A. R., a 
pageant and program of American music was 
presented as the opening attraction of the 
Music Week program. 

A large box of materials has been sent to 
Ellis Island, and at Christmas a box of Chinese 
lily bulbs and a number of victrola records to 
the Army hospital at Fort Lyons, Colorado. 
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The Chapter has met all State and National 
obligations. Much Americanization work has 
been accomplished under the direction of our 
Regent, Mrs. Herbert A. Black, whose interest 
and enthusiasm in local Americanization ac- 
tivities has been an inspiration for many years. 
LovutsE MANSon CUNNINGHAM, 
Historian. 


John Corbly Chapter (Waynesburg, Pa.). 
On May 30, 1925, the Chapter dedicated 55 
memorial trees to the soldiers of Waynesburg 
and Greene County, who had given their lives 
in the World War. These trees bear the name 
of each soldier who had fallen, and are 
planted on either side of the highway. This 
road has subsequently been named “Memory 
Lane.” 

At these dedication ceremonies, General Ed- 
ward Martin, who commanded the company, 
was the speaker of the day. 

Jean W. Downey, 
Regent. 


Pee Dee Chapter (Bennettsville, S. C.) 
has a membership of 71, and holds nine meet- 
ings a year. Each consists of a business ses- 
sion, a literary program and a social “few 
minutes” over the tea cups. Our program this 


NANCY WARD CHAPTER OVER GRA 
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NANCY 
winter has included a study of a number of —_, 
South Carolinian women connected with the | 
Revolution. 

We are most interested, however, in the - 
Mountain School for Girls at Tamassee and 
each meeting finds our Tamassee committee © 
with new plans for helping that institution. 


wrappers, boxes of winter clothing, and on 
one occasion we sent a box of flavorings and 
condiments to add zest to their meals. 

We also try to help other organizations with 7 = 
their undertakings, and have contributed ma- 
terially to the town library and to the annual 
June festival of the American Legion. The | 
accompanying picture shows the Chapter float — 
entered in the 1924 June festival, representing 
Betsy Ross and her companions at work on 
the American flag. 

Under the leadership of Miss Annie May > 
McLaurie, Regent for the past two years, the _ 


in the State organization. 
(Mrs. W. M.) Evetyn Rocers SteveNson, 
Historian. 


James Madison Chapter (Hamilton, N. Y.) 
founded in 1900 with 15 members, now has a 
membership of 106. 
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Centrally located in Hamilton, the seat of 
Colgate University, is a beautiful park, on an 
open extension of which stands the boulder 
represented in the accompanying cut. It is of 
pink granite, about 7: tons in weight, and was 
found near Hamilton... On October 17, 1924, a 
large company of ‘citizens of Hamilton and 
nearby towns gathered for the dedicatory ex- 
ercises, which were Of a patriotic nature and 
in which the Boy Scouts and school children 
participated. The Regent, Mrs. Mabel Trolan 
Burhans, presented the gift to the village, and 
while she was speaking the flag-draped boulder 
was unveiled by two Girl Scouts, Helen Craine 
and Dorothy Wells, daughters of Chapter 
members. An inspiring address was delivered 


by Dean Crawshaw of Colgate University. 
The bronze tablet, of exquisite workmanship, 


bears this inscription: 
To the 


of those 


oe Who Defended the Honor 
of Our Country 


In the War for 


American Independence 
1775-1783 
Erected by James Madison Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
1924 


For this successful accomplishment great 
credit is due the Boulder Committee, consisting 
of Mrs. Robert W. Craine, Chairman; Mrs. 
Adon N. Smith, Mrs. Harold P. Wells, Mrs. 
Wayland M. Chester and Miss Marian M. 
Croff. 

Among the local activities maintained by the 
Chapter are two essay prizes, $5 in gold and 
$3 in silver, in memory of G. Adelaide Slade, 
a beloved member; two D. A. R. awards for 
excellence in United States history; five sub- 
scriptions for the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION MacGazine, one placed in the vil- 
lage library, and the others in libraries of 
nearby towns; over sixty graves of soldiers 
decorated with flags on Memorial Day, and 
flowers placed on graves of departed members. 
A marker has been placed on the grave of the 
Chapter’s only Real Daughter, Miss Janette 
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Among contributions for the National So- 
ciety are those for Valley Forge Bell, Ellis 
Island, Immigrants’ Manual, Tamassee School, 
Philippine Scholarship, National Old Trails, 
manuscripts and books, and Peale’s portrait of 
Washington for Continental Hall. An asso- 
ciate membership in the Sulgrave Institution 
has been maintained for the past two years for 
Mrs. William F. Langworthy, in recognition of 
her long and faithful services as Regent. 

Acting Historian. 

"Caswell Angell Chapter (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.). Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Henry G. Burger, Regent, the past years have 
been full of many interesting activities. In 
June, 1924, this Chapter presented to Miss Amy 
Harrison, a graduating student of the Ann 
Arbor High School, a $5 gold piece for having 
the highest mark in American history. The 
same month, a flag staff and socket was pre- 
sented to the Y. W. C. A. camp at Cavanaugh 
Lake. 

In October the Chapter was the first sub- 
scriber to the Ann Arbor Community Fund. 
At this meeting our Treasurer was able to re- 
port as paid our full subscription of $217 to 
the D. A. R. State War Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. This fund is to be administered at the 
University of Michigan in memory of Michi- 
gan men who gave their lives in the late war, 
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and to help some deserving student in his uni- as 
versity career. Our Treasurer also reported 
paid $4 for overhead expenses at Ellis Island, __ 
$5 to National Public Health Nursing, $2 to — 
and $5 to the 


the Community Federation, 
American Home Makers. 
In November, the Chapter entertained all the — 


members of the State Board. At this time 


we visited the William Clements Library, 


which contains the finest collection of books _ 


concerning Americana in the world, and listened 
to an interesting talk by Dr. Adams. 

During the year 65 jars of fruit were sent 
to the Roosevelt Hospital at Battle Creek and 
also a box to Crossmore, N. C. Five dollars 
was given for the Hawaiian Scholarship at 
Honolulu, and $10 for the International Col- 
lege at Springfield, Mass. At the annual May 
luncheon, it was announced that this Chapter 
was the first Chapter in Michigan to send 
money to the State Treasurer for the new 
auditorium in Washington. Part of this money 
was given in honor of Mrs. George M. Stern- 
berg, Honorary Vice-President General for 
life. At this meeting the election of new of- 
ficers for the following year took place. 

Mrs. M. M. Hawxuurst, 
Historian. 


William Capers Chapter (Columbia, S. 


C.). On May 15, 1925, 144 years after “Light- 
horse Harry Lee” and his Revolutionary troops 
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captured Ft. Granby, overlooking Congaree 
River, from the British, citizens of South Caro- 
lina paid their tribute by unveiling at the Old 
Cayce House a granite boulder in which is set 
a tablet of bronze bearing the following in- 
scription : 


“In 1775 the building upon the ground ad- 
jacent hereto was used as a store. Upon the 
fall of Charles Town in 1780, the British seized 
the store, fortified it, and established here “The 
Post of the Congarees.’ Attacked February 109, 
1781, by General Sumter, who on the 2Ist de- 
stroyed the magazine and supplies in sight of 
Rawdon’s army across the river, he having 
come from Camden to relieve the Post. 
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retary of the State Historical Commission, fol- 
lowed by the recitation of the American’s Creed 
in concert. 

Standing upon the steps of the old house, 
which is one of the few real Revolutionary 
structures still standing in this vicinity, Dr. 
George B. Cromer of Newberry, gave the ad- 
dress of the afternoon, holding his hearers with 
many interesting references to the Revolution 
and the struggles that followed; the Confed- 
erate war, the Spanish-American War, and the 
World conflict. Seated at his feet were two 
miniature Colonial-clad dames, Frances Arthur 
and Anne Sloan Cathcart, with their quaint, 
old-fashioned spinning wheels. Mrs. R. D. 
Earle sang “America the Beautiful” with violin 


obligato, the audience joining in the chorus. 
The Regent then presented the stone to the 
State, Adjutant-General R. E. Craig, acting for 


Reoccupied by Rawdon, July 1, 1781. 


a Captured by Lee, May 15, 1781. 
Reoccupied by Green, July 4, 1781.” 


The simple, impressive ceremonies began 
with an invocation by Rev. R. A. Lapsley, of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Columbia. 
The audience then sang one verse of “America,” 
with a bugle accompaniment. After greetings 
from the S. A. R., by Vice-President Clark, 
the flag was lifted from the face of the stone 
by Malcolm McCutchen, son of the Regent, 
and Clara Ellen Owens, daughter of a former 
Regent, dressed in picturesque Colonial cos- 
tumes. Another banner was raised to the top 
of the flag-pole by Heyward Clarkson, Jr., and 
Eugene Cathcart, Jr., sons of members. Notes 
of The Star Spangled Banner accompanied. 
Tl ription was read by A lley, Sec- 
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Governor McLoed, as recipient. The exercises 
closed with a benediction by Rev. G. Croft Wil- 
liams, Chaplain of the S. A. R. 


Litta Jonnstone McCurcuen, 
Regent. 


Sarah Franklin Chapter (District of Co- 
lumbia ). Enthusiasm fullest measure 
marked the work of the Chapter under the 
wise régime of our retiring Regent, Miss Edna 
Alexander. Our President General's message 
from the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN ReEvo- 
LUTION MAGAZINE is always read for our 
pleasure and profit. 


Last Christmas we s ur 
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mountain scholar which was very joyfully re- 
ceived. We have contributed to Ellis Island, 
Friendship House, State Library, the large 
card party for the benefit of the Chapter 
House, and $25 towards the handsome carpet 
in the District Room, Memorial Continental 
Hall. On the threshold of another year, with 
many new members, we are planning better 
results than ever before. Patriotism is the 
keynote for which our faithful members are 
working hand in hand. 


(Mrs. Rosert) Jut1A BrowNLey Harrison, 
Historian. 


Elizabeth Sherman Reese Chapter (Lan- 
caster, Ohio) commemorated its 25th anni- 
versary on May Day at a luncheon at the 
home of Mrs. B. F. Paist. At this time the 
Chapter had present five Chapter members and 
its one Real Daughter to enjoy the splendid pro- 
gram which consisted of groups of songs sung 
by Mrs. Walter Graff and Mrs. Albert Henry. 
Mrs. Fannie Musser Graham read an excellent 
historical paper. Mrs. Elizabeth McCracken, ex- 
State Vice-Regent, gave an inspiring talk in 
which she encouraged the Chapter to carry on 
the work of the D. A. R., as propaganda for 
patriotic education. Her original toast is 
worthy of repetition: “Let us drink to our 
Chapter of 25 years in a glass with a silver 
lining and in 25 more may we never grow old, 
perchance we may then drink in glasses of 
gold.” 

Under the efficient leadership of the Regent, 
Mrs. Theo. Vickrey Smith, the Chapter meet- 
ings have been most interesting. To meet the 
growing financial demands, a series of benefit 
bridge parties were enjoyed, a profitable market 
was held, and Christmas cards sold during the 
holidays. The Chapter has paid all State dues; 
$251 to the Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial 
pledge ; $21 for lineage books; $5 as a monthly 
pension to the Chapter’s Real Daughter, and 
$155 in various sums to nine different causes in 
National, State and local affairs. At Christ- 
mas time a box was sent to Ellis Island. 

Perhaps the most unique accomplishment was 
the celebration of Flag Day at the Wagnall 
Memorial in Lithopolis, Ohio, when the Chapter 
was privileged to dedicate the new library 
building with its first patriotic meeting. 

In the banquet room of this building the 
Chapter served luncheon to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Marie S. Allan, “Real Daugh- 
ter,” as guests of honor. After the luncheon 
Mr. Jones talked on Americanism and Patri- 
otism, and Mrs. Brooks Shell gave an instruc- 
tive report on the Continental Congress. Forty 


members and their guests enjoyed this first 
patriotic event. 
Saran Marcaret Horcomse, 
Historian. 


Elizabeth Benton Chapter (Kansas City, 


Mo.) holds meetings at the historic Harris 
house, a pioneer house preserved by the Harris 
Home Association. Our untiring Regent, Mrs. 
W. A. Shelton, has inspired each one of us to 
fulfill our club obligations. This year our 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. J. W. Lyman, prepared the 
programs, which have been most interesting 
and instructive, especially a paper on Lincoln 
by Mr. J. P. Gilmer. At one meeting Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin gave a reading on “Early History of 
Kansas City,” and music was rendered by two 
pioneer women, Mrs. Harris and her sister. 
At another meeting our Regent, Mrs. Shelton, 
presented our Past Regent, Mrs. E. C. Ellis, 
with a Past Regent’s pin in loving memory of 
her capability as presiding officer. The parties 
of the year have been socially enjoyable and 
financially successful. Our delegates’ reports of 
the Washington convention made us feel that 
we had really attended. 

Commencing last year we are marking, 
yearly, one grave of a Real Daughter. Decora- 
tion Day we met at the Union Cemetery to un- 
veil the marker placed on the grave of Mrs. 
Kate Hutt Robinson, a Real Daughter, and the 
grandmother of our member, Miss Kate Moss, 
who gave a history of Mrs. Robinson’s life. 
Other relatives present were four grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. L. H. Russet, 
Historian. 


Pelican Chapter (Shreveport, La.) with 
a membership of 127 observes all patriotic oc- 
casions. We participated in the Armistice Day 
parade, having an elaborate float, representing 
a Revolutionary fireside scene. Mrs. W. E. 
Wallace, in Colonial costume, was at the 
spinning wheel. (The wheel was made in 
Bossier Parish, La., by a member of Mrs. 
Wallace’s family.) The children in costume 
were Annie Lloyd Clawson and John Welsh, 
Jr., and the white Collie dog was loaned by 
Mrs. R. T. Moore. The float attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

On February 14 we gave a “Kenmore” 
silver tea in the Colonial home of Mrs. W. E. 
Glassell, where the receiving members wel- 
comed their guests in Colonial dress. A charm- 
ing program was given throughout the after- 
noon; hundreds of friends called and a splen- 
did sum was realized. A benefit picture show, 
with additional program was given during the 
year, and a substantial sum was the outcome. 
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Flag Day was cele- 
brated with a beauti- 
ful luncheon at one of 
the hotels, the mem- 
bers having guests for 
the occasion. The 
Chapter presented a 
handsome bronze tab- 
let, dedicated to “The 
Youth of America,” 
to the Shreve Memo- 
rial Library, when our 
President General, 
Mrs. Anthony Wayne 
Cook, was present for 
the dedication. We 
are also presenting to 
this library a portrait 
of the late Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The Chapter has 
paid for furnishings 
of a room in the new 
Y. M. C. A. building. 
Enthusiasm, patriot- 
ism, and co-operation 
of members in all un- 
dertakings, locally and 
natiorally, have been 
the foundation of our 
success. 

(Mrs. J. C.) 
FRANTz BAKER, 
Regent. 
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Santa Cruz Chapter (Santa Cruz, Cal.) 
closes a term of unusual activity, interest and 
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co-operation in Chap- 
ter work. Meetings 
gained in attendance, 
membership increased, 
obligations to the Na- 
tional Society were 
eagerly discharged. 
Programs of educa- 
tional, patriotic, and 
historical character 
were prepared, manu- 
als were faithfully dis- 
tributed, and national 
and patriotic hoidays 
regularly observed. 
The Chapter has 
erected on the Santa 
Cruz-Watsonville 
highway a beatiful me- 
morial tablet, amongst 
a newly planted group 
of 25 memorial trees 
and 33. evergreen 
shrubs. This group 
of trees consists of 18 
Sequoia Gigantus red- 
wood and 7 European 
sycamore, ranging 
from five to ten feet 
in height, planted in 
an elliptical plat ap- 
proximately 300 feet 
long. In the center 
rises an artistically de- 
signed mound of trav- 
ertine, six feet in 


height, bearing a bronze tablet of shield de- 
sign, inscribed as follows: 
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In Memory of 


ies bad The Sons and Daughters of 
cw Santa Cruz County 


Who Perished in the 


Santa Cruz Chapter 
D. A. R. 
Christmas 

1923 


This memorial was financed by giving a large 
bridge party and by the liberal contributions 
of each Chapter member. 

Preliminary to the formal unveiling held on 
March 28, 1925, the hostess Chapter served a 
luncheon to officers of the local Chapter, State 
officers, and out-of-town guests, at “Green 
Gables,” the home of the Regent. In prepara- 
tion for the unveiling, flags were unfolded at 
terminal trees, where Boy Scouts stood at at- 
tention. The ceremonies, brief, concise and 
impressive, were opened by a bugle “attention 
call,” rendered by Mr. Charles Parker. Louise 
Byrne and Frederick Hall Johnson, Jr., both 
children in Colonial costume, representing 
Martha and George Washington, unveiled the 
tablet. Mrs. Llewellyn T. Bachman, Regent, 
presented to the patriotic cause, “in gratitude 
and reverence, this beautiful group of trees 
with its identifying tablet, in honor and com- 
memoration of those who served and sacri- 
ficed, so that we might enjoy freedom, liberty 
and peace.” A male quartette, led by Mr. 
John Squires, rendered appropriate music; in- 
vocation by Rev. Warren D. More, and ad- 
dress of acceptance by Mr. Bertram Snyder. 
The State Regent, Mrs. H. J. Manhart, and 
State Chairman on Historic Marking and State 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Henly C. Booth, 
expressed their appreciation of the Chapter 
work and patriotic commemoration. The com- 
mittee of arrangements who assisted their Re- 
gent comprised Mrs. Mabel Byrne, Chairman; 
Mrs. M. E. Dodge, Miss Lillian Howard and 
Mrs. H. G. Becker. 

Minnié A. BACHMAN, 
Regent. 


General James Cox Chapter (Kokomo, 
Ind.) celebrated its twentieth anniversary with 
a dinner party at the Courtland Hotel, which 
was attended by a company of eighty, includ- 
ing Chapter members and a few invited guests. 
It was a delightful occasion. The tables were 
beautifully decorated with bowls of sweet peas 
and narcissi. 

The Chapter has, in its twenty years’ ex- 
istence, accomplished much in a patriotic way. 
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and has undertaken and carried out successfully 
many big projects. Among the present activi- 
ties to be especially commended is the Ameri- 
canization work, carried on locally by Mrs. 
Paul Gerhart, chairman of that department. . 
Mrs. George W. Ross was the organizer of 
the General James Cox Chapter and the Chap- 
ter was named for her ancestor. The Chapter 
has a total membership of 108. 
Ciara M. HaAmILton, 
Historian. 


John Paul Jones Chapter (Boston, Mass.) — 


the dormitory of the International College at 
Springfield; donated a box to Ellis Island, the 
contents valued at $30; $9.50 to the book fund; — 
$7.25 toward the Manual; $2.90 to the Old | 
Trails’ Road fund, and $1 to the Peale por- 
trait of Washington. 


Meetings have been held the past two years 7 
at the home of the late Regent who gener- 


ously kept open house. Musical and other en- 
tertainment was usually provided by Miss Ella 
A. Fairbanks, former regent. On one occasion 
the Chapter founder read her essay on “The — 
Value of Patriotic—-Historic Societies,” em- 
phasizing the work of the Daughters along — 
Americanization lines. 
The original name of this Chapter was Paul 
Jones, organized on Flag Day, 1898, by Miss 
Marion Howard Brazier, who was a charter 
member of Paul Revere Chapter. The Chap- 
ter was re-organized under the name of John 
Paul Jones in 1906 by Miss Brazier, who for 
several years was Regent and later Secretary 
and Historian. Through her influence many 
Chapter relics have been presented to Me- 
morial Continental Hall, and she generously 
gave valuable books to the library. 
M. H. Brazier, 
Ex-Regent 


La Salle Chapter (Corinth, Miss.), num- 
bering nearly seventy-five members, closed its 
year’s work at Shiloh Military Park. After 
a luncheon at the Pine Rest Hotel, Flag Day 
was celebrated and a bonze marker unveiled 
in memory of the only Revolutionary soldier 
buried in Shiloh National Cemetery, Private 
George Ross. Following an impressive cere- 
mony, little Misses Margaret Williams and 
Nanniebeth Churchwell—lineal descendants, and 
members of the C. A. R.—unveiled the marker 
and placed a wreath thereon. 

The Chapter’s work during the past year has 
been most successful and the meetings full of 
interest. The William Aylett Chapter, C. A. 


R., with forty-two members was organized by 
Miss Myra Hazard, and the children enter- 


This Chapter has paid in full its quota toward 
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tained the Daughters on Washington's birthday. 
“The Colonial and Pioneer History of Old 
‘Tisomingo County” and collection of early 
records has been completed and bound, which 
work won the State prize, a handsome Missis- 
sippi flag. A road map has been made, locat- 
ing many historic spots in Corinth and Alcorn 
County. Two history medals were given in 
the public schools, and a member wrote and 
staged a patriotic pageant for the school benefit. 

The Chapter had floats in the Defense Test 
Day and Armistice Day parades. Boxes were 
sent to Ellis Island and Crossnore School and 
the Chapter has met all State and national 
obligations, contributing nearly $500 to a num- 
ber of causes, with about $400 on deposit for 
a Chapter room. 

La Salle Chapter was represented at the 34th 
D. A. R. Congress, the C. A. R. Congress, the 
Dedication of Kenmore, and one member, Miss 
Louise Ray, served as flower page. 

The Chapter celebrated its 18th anniversary 
on January 22, 1925. Eighteen new names were 
addeed to the roll during the past year. This 
was a clever celebration with the usual birthday 
cake, toasts, appropriate favors, etc. The ex- 
Regents’ speeches, beginning with that of the 
first Regent, Mrs. Russell Dance, gave a con- 
nected history of La Salle Chapter since its 
organization. 

Mapce Ray Everett, 
Regent. 


Oneonta Chapter (Oneonta, N. Y.). Im- 
migration Day, December 11, 1924, held at the 
home of Mrs. Julian C. Smith, was both unique 
and interesting. The “Castle Garden Band,” 
composed of three members in uniform, played 
national airs, as the immigrants (members) 
assembled. First their photographs were taken 
and passports issued, above stairs. Downstairs 
they were greeted by the customs, health, im- 
migration officials and matrons of. Ellis Island, 
all dressed in the costumes of their respective 
offices. Here their identity was lost, they be- 
came a number. A large card, so marked, be- 
ing hung about their necks. 

Many countries were represented: two gifls 
from Alsace-Lorraine were easily recognized 
by their brilliant costumes, and carrying a goose 
in a basket on their arms. An Italian mother 
with twin girls and a baby, supposed to have 
been born on shipboard, kept the “orderlies” 
quite busy. Two representatives of the “Travel- 
lers Aid” assisted’in caring for the children 
and added much to the comfort of the aged 
and infirm. An old, old woman from Switzer- 
land, with her basket filled with choice em- 
broideries from her native land, talked much of 
the wastefulness of America as to her forests, 


WORK OF THE CHAPTERS 


and the money that could be gained by gather- 
ing the underbrush and broken branches. Two — 
women from China were, of course, promptly 
deported. Dutch girls and women in their quaint: 
dresses, aprons, and caps, brought Holland very 


near. Many unusual shawls and charming bon- 


nets of another period were worn. 

Refreshments were served by the hostesses, 
Mrs. Julian C. Smith and Mrs. Elizabeth Get- 
man, in true Ellis Island style, the food neatly 
packed in a box, and coffee served from a pail. 

The program consisted of patriotic songs led 
by the Castle Garden quartet, readings and 
solos. The Regent, Mrs. M. C. Hemstreet, 
dressed in the costume of the D. A. R. social 
worker at Ellis Island, then said: That the 
purpose of the meeting was to study more 
closely what our own D. A. R. is doing for the 
immigrant and how important a position this 
organization holds in ushering in foreigners. 
The National Society maintains at the Island a 
skilled social worker. She is placed in the most 
difficult room, the Detention Room, and is now 
serving 75 women daily. She and her assist- 
ants rendered aid last year to over 9,000 immi- 
grants. Major Curran, the Commissioner, has 
urged us to extend our activities to the limit 
of our ability, as he feels that we have com- 
pletely regenerated this room. 

The Regent then gave a brief description of 
the uses of the Manual, which is printed in 
eleven languages, containing, besides the Con- 
stitution and Flag Code, suggestions in case of 
various trouble, such as sickness, accident, sign- 
ing of papers, arrest, etc. She then read the 
President General’s address to the immigrants 
from this book. The report of the Ellis Island 
director to the 33rd Continental Congress was 
read, and the National Flag Codes distributed. 
Salute to the Flag was given and the afternoon 
closed by the reading of a poem, the “Patriots 
Protest” and singing of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

FLorENCE BARKER HEMSTREET, 


Patterson Chapter (Westfield, N. Y.). 
During the past two years the program of 
the Patterson Chapter was devoted entirely to 
early local history. Sketches of the first 
churches and schools were read and papers 
and talks delivered on the early settlement of 
Westfield and the nearby towns of Ripley, 
Portland, and Mayville. 

On Flag Day, June 14, 1924, the different 
Chapters of the county met in Mayville, at 
Peacock Inn, where they met their State 
Regent, Mrs, Charles White Nash, at luncheon, 
and afterwards listened to her very interesting 
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Regent. 
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On June 30, 1924, a marker for the grave 
of Asa Wells, a Revolutionary soldier, was 
dedicated by Patterson Chapter with impressive 
ceremonies. The Regent, Mrs. F. W. Crandall, 
presided, and the stone was unveiled by her. 
Mrs. Flagler, Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Soldiers’ Graves Committee, read a sketch of 
Asa Wells’ life. 

On July 16, 1924, the Chapter dedicated two 
monuments to mark the site where the old 
French Road built by Celoron 175 years ago 
descended the bank on the west and crossed 
Chautauqua Creek, then ascending the bank on 
the east crossed the present highway. The 
boulder on the west has this inscription on the 
bronze tablet: 


“At this Point 
The French Portage built by 
Celoron in 1749 and rebuilt in 1753 
Descended the bank and crossed 
Chautauqua Creek 
Placed by Patterson Chapter D. A. R. 
1924” 


The boulder on the east where the ceremonies 
were held has the following inscription: 


“The Old Portage Road 
Built by Celoron in 1749 
When he explored and claimed this 
Region for France, 
Followed an Indian trail and 
Crossed the Highway at this point. 
In 1753 it was rebuilt by belies 
The French af 
For Military Purposes. 
Placed by Patterson Chapter A. 


L. H. Boutr, 


Historian. 


Nancy Ward Chapter 
Tenn.). On October 25, 1923, this Chapter un- 
veiled a bronze marker over the grave of 
Nancy Ward, a few miles out of the town of 
Benton, Tennessee. The marker bears the fol- 


lowing inscription : 
ow 


oul 

4 


(Chattanooga, 


“In Memory of Nancy Ward 
Princess and Prophetess 
of the Cherokee Nation. 

The Pocahontas of Tennessee, 
The Constant Friend of 

the Pioneer. 
Born 1738—Died 1822.” 


The tablet was unveiled by two little girls, 
Mary and Sallie Hilderbrand, lineal descend- 
ants of Nancy Ward, being of the sixth gener- 


ation. An Indian medicine man of the Chero- 
kee tribe of North Carolina 
in broken English. He spoke of the Gov- 
ernment erecting a marker to the Cherokee 
chief, Junaluska, in North Carolina, and now 
this tribute to a woman of his race seemed 
to touch him very much. 
program were: Mrs. 
Regent; Mrs. W. C. Thatcher, Historian, and 
Mr. J. B. Clemmer, 
Historical Society. 
At the conclusion of the progrsm the party 
was entertained with a luncheon. The Chapter 


Other speakers on the _ 
T. F. Walker, Retiring = 


gave a talk 


President of the Benton mi 


returned to Chattanooga, feeling grateful that i o 


they had been able to rescue the grave of 
Nancy Ward from the obscurity in which it 
had been hidden for 101 years. 
Mrs. T. F. WALKER, 
Retiring Regent. 


Havana Chapter (Havana, Cuba). Ofi- 
cers of Havana Chapter for the year 1925 are: 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Springer, Regent; Mrs. 
Augustus Albright, Vice-Regent; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kent Harris, Secretary; Mrs. 
Stevens Horn, Registrar; Miss Annie Grace 
Springer, Treasurer, and Miss Ines Virginia | 
Springer, Historian. 

The first social meeting of the Chapter was 
held on the Regent’s birthday, December 9, 
1924. President Coolidge’s address to the 
Daughters at the Thirty-third Continental Con- 
gress was read and heartily applauded as well 
as the address of our President General, Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook. Mrs. Van Gorder gave 
an interesting review of the patriotic functions 
she attended in April, 1924, when she was a 
delegate of the Regent. A musical program 
added much to the general enjoyment. 

Washington's Birthday was celebrated at the 
Cathedral School, on which occasion a prize 
was donated by the Chapter for the best essay. 
The pupils are Americans, English, and Cubans, 
their ages ranging from five to fifteen years. 
In accordance with the desire of the Historian, 
the subject of the essays was Washington's 
friendship for Lafayette. The prize was won 
by a Cuban girl, Rosa Paradela. Upon presen- 
tation of the prize, the Regent made an address 
in which she lauded the work of the children. 

Mrs. H. L. Hill entertained the Chapter in 
February, when Bishop Hulse, Chaplain of 
Havana, was the speaker. 

The Chapter contributed $5 to the Martha 
Berry School; $5 for the annual prize essay 
at the Cathedral School, and $25 for the Amer- 
ican Legion Memorial Fund in Havana. 

Many Chapter members attended the unveil- 
ing of th: memorial monument, erected by the 


Cuban Government to the Maine, when inspir- 
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IMMIGRATION DAY PARTY GIVEN BY MEMBERS OF ONEONTA CHAPTER, NEW YORK 


ing speeches were made by President Zayas and 
General John Pershing. 

It is the aim and endeavor of Havana Chap- 
ter to keep alive love of country in a foreign 


land and to remain 
national organization. 


in close touch with the 


Mary EvizasetH SPRINGER, 
Regent. 


Bedford Chapter (Bedford, Pa.) on May 
30, erected a handsome bronze tablet, 22 x 31 
inches, marking the site of Fort Bedford, on 
the Lincoln Highway, in the town of Bedford. 
It bears the following inscription in good-sized 
bronze letters: “This tablet erected by Bed- 
ford Chapter, D. A. R., May 30, 1925, marks 
the site of Fort Bedford, one of the frontier 
forts built by the British in 1758. The stock- 
ade enclosing the fort contained 7,000 square 
yards of ground. It was the rendezvous and 
protection for early settlers. General Forbes, 
before starting to take Fort Duquesne, reviewed 
his army, numbering 7,850, at Bedford. Colonel 


George Washington was here in command of 
the Virginia Troops.” 

There was a very large assemblage of people 
present. After an invocation, the tablet was 
unveiled by two members of the American 
Legion, the band played The Star Spangled 
Banner, and Mrs. John H. Jordan, Regent, 
delivered an address. She reviewed the history 
of the fort, calling attention to the prominent 
position it occupied, the use to which it was put 
during the French and English War, the pro- 
tection it gave to the early settlers at the time 
of the Indian wars, how it subsequently became 
the principal depot for supplies and military 
stores between Carlisle and the East, and Fort 
Pitt and the West. She spoke of the gratifica- 
tion it gave the members to erect this tablet 
which will mark and preserve for all time the 
most pronounced historic spot within the county 
bounds. An address was then made by Dr. 
Leon C, Prince, of Dickinson College, and the 
audience was dismissed as the band played 
America. 

CorNELIA PENNELL, 
Secretary. 
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of the Otis Family in America by William 
A. Otis. Chicago: Schulkins, Inc. 700 
pages, limited edition. $25.00. 


Those who bear the name are shown to be 
direct descendants with few exceptions from 
Richard of Glastonbury, Somersetshire, Eng- 
land. The name of this family of New Eng- 


and origin has the distinction of being uniquely 


_ American, the orthography O-t-i-s being a 
product of the New World. It had been 
spelled phonetically Oates, Otes, Ottis, Otys, 
etc., until about the year 1700 O-t-i-s became 
the accepted spelling in America. 

The author spent fifty years in compiling not 
only the “born, married and died information,” 
but gathered the events in the lives of the vari- 
ous descendants. He therefore gives not only 
a general history of the family, its origin and 
geographical distribution, but its prominent 
characteristics, its standing in communities, and 
the distinguished men. He points out that 
they are represented in fields of literature, reli- 
gion, medicine, law and soldiery, but that they 
excel in mechanical invention. 

This latter is a real American characteristic, 
especially as certain of their inventions have 
revolutionized the commercial world: the eleva- 
tor which made possible cities of towering sky- 
scrapers, and the steam shovel which dug the 
Panama Canal and tunnelled railroads through- 
out the world. 

This genealogy is an unusually handsome ex- 
ample of book-making: cloth bound with coat- 
of-arms stamped in gold on cover, the paper 
Strathmore watermarked, printed from artistic 
fonts of type and illuminated; illustrated with 
coat of arms in color, pedigree charts, por- 
traits from paintings, engravings, miniatures, 
tintypes and photographs, views of interiors and 
exteriors, scenes, maps, fac-similies of letters 
and documents. 

It will prove a book of particular interest to 
members of our Society. In Glastonbury, the 
cradle of the Otis race, was born Richard’s son, 
John, who was the progenitor of the family in 
America. It was the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
generation after him which gave service to the 


REVIEWS BY D. B. COLQUITT 


American cause in the Revolution, and among 
them were: James, Samuel, Richard, Joshua, 
Stephen, Nicholas, Micajah, Elijah, Nathaniel, 
Noah, Isaac, Joseph, Barnabas, Ephraim, 
Charles, Ensign, William, David, Paul, Robert, 
John and others. 


David Wilmot, A Biography of the Great 
Advocate of the Wilmot Proviso by Charles 
Buxton Going. New York: D. Appleton 
Illustrated. 787 pages. 


and Company. 


Applicable to the Wilmot Proviso, which | 
swirled up Abraham Lincoln to national atten- 
tion, is Carlisle’s remark: 


but no hammer in the horologe of Time peals 
through the universe when there is a change | 
from Era to Era.” 

Now comes the life-story of a great advo- 
cate, David Wilmot, as a contribution to our — 
national history. For it is from such bio- 
graphies that are obtained the essence of history, 
and Wilmot’s acts certainly excited the politi- 
cians of his time, stimulated the people and re- 
acted on the nation’s history. The author has 
prepared the biography from private papers of 
Wilmot, correspondence of other men of his 
time, the contemporary press, public documents 
and records. 

The background of Wilmot shows him to 
have come from British stock long transplanted 
on American soil. He descended from “Old 
Goodman Willmote who tooke the 
oathe of fidellitie” in New Haven in 1648, and 
who was the progenitor of many Wilmots who 
gained distinction in the New World. The 
stem of the family remained rooted in New 
England until the sixth generation, but in 1814, 
when David was born, they were living in a 
newly founded county in Pennsylvania. 

Then the reader is shown “the stage and 
setting of the child’s first vision of life” which 
“no doubt directly influenced the bent of young 
Wilmot’s career.” In his apprenticeship in law 
and politics he appears typical of the young 
political enthusiast of his day and advancing to © 
more important duties as his fitness came. 7 


“Our clock strikes 
when there is a change from hour to hour; 4 
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Membership 
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Chan since report as of 
Tune 30, 1925 


Chapters 


| Membership 


Gain | Loss 


| Gain | Loss 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

Cuba 

Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawaiian Islands 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Philippine Islands 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Foreign 


Totals 
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Bf Ae * Chapter Membership, 141,112. At Large Membership, 8,312. 
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Tue Portner, Wasuincton, D. C. 
To Contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: ? ahaa 
1. Names and dates must be clearly written or typewritten. Do not use pencil. hee" 
2. All queries must be short and to the point. » ous 
3. All queries and answers must be signed and sender’s ; address given. Pagn 
4. In answering queries give date of magazine and canes and signature of query. ; - 
5. Only answers containing proof are requested. Unverified family traditions marie > ; 


not be published. 


ANSWERS 


10017. Herrick.—Elijah Herrick b 25 Jan. 
1736/7 d Dutchess Co., N. Y. mar Miss Kinnie 
of Preston, Conn. Chil were Ephraim b 28 Aug 
1758 d 9 June 1834, Rev sol.; Elijah b 22 July 
1760; Wm.; Stephen; John of Duanesburg, 
N. Y. mar 1st Anna Miller & 2nd Betsy De La 
Shawn; Roswell of Gravelly Point, Lake Ont, 
N. Y. mar Polly Estes; Priscilla, Steuben Co., 
N. Y.; Anna; Phebe mar — Ladd of Duanes- 
burg N. Y. Would like to corres —Miss Eliza- 
beth Colt, Estherville, Iowa. 

10110. Doolittle (Abra- 
ham, Abraham, Abraham) son of Abraham & 
Mary Lewis Doolittle was b at Cheshire 23 
Nov. 1719 mar Martha, dau of Wm. & Re- 
becca Munson of Cheshire b 2 Apr 1729. Am- 
brose d 25 Sept 1703 a 74 & is buried at 
Cheshire. Théir chil were Ambrose b 27 Dec 
1751; Amos b 8 May 1754; Martha b 30 Aug 
1756; Eunice b 21 June 1758; Abner b 27 July 
1760; Samuel & Silas twins b 28 Mar 1753; 
Reuben b 1 May 1766; Lowly b 9 June 1769 
mar Rufus Hotchkiss; Mary Ann b 23 Feb. 
1771. Thankful Doolittle (Isaac, Capt Joseph, 
Abraham) was dau of Isaac & Sarah Todd 
Doolittle b 21 Jan 1754 mar at New Haven, 
Ct. 13 Feb. 1777 John, son of Daniel & Mehita- 
ble Brown Trowbridge b 1 June 1748. He was 
Capt in Rev. stationed at West Point d in 
N. Y. City 7 Sept 1791, Thankful d 14 Feb. 
1827. Their chil were John Todd Trowbridge b 
23 Oct 1780 mar Polly Miles d at Racine Wis. 
3 May 1858; Julia 1782-1783; Chas. E. b 27 
Feb. 1784 mar Mary Bailey; Elihu b 1786; 
Julia bp 1789 Elias bp 1795 mar M. Harriet 
Huntington d 1862. Ref :—Doolittle Genealogy. 
—Anna L. Haviland. Glen Falls N. Y. 

10110. DoouitTLe.—This query was also com- 
pletely ans. by N. C. Smith Cheshire, Conn. 


All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, 
stamped envelopes accompanied by the number of the query and its signature. The 
right is reserved to print information contained in the communication to be forwarded. 


10651. Morst.—Joseph Morse son of Peter 
(Lieut Anthony 2, Anthony 1.) & Priscilla 
Carpenter Morse was b Woodstock Conn 13 
Feb. 1705/6 mar 1 April 27 1730 Keziah, dau 
of Josiah & Abigail Paine Cleveland, b Can- 
terbury Ct. 11 Nov 1711 d Sept 1758. He d in 
Canterbury 1 Mch 1777. Their chil were 
Benj b 15 May 1732 mar 1760 Betty Allen; 
Jos. b 1733 d yg; Abigail b 23 Nov 1735 un- 
mar, will prob 1778; Rebecca b 5 Sept 1736; 
Anthony b 11 Apr 1738 mar 1762 Sarah War- 
ren; Esther b 14 Oct 1740 mar Caleb Faulkner 
lived Windham Ct.; Peter b 2 Sept 1742 mar 
1762 Sarah Ransom; Keziah b 14 Nov 1744 
mar Wm. Clark; Josiah b 25 Oct 1746; Deida- 
mia b 24 Feb. 1748 mar 1st Oliver Davidson, 
2nd Elisha Litchfield who d Homer, N. Y. 1812, 
grd as his 4th wife Moses, son of Wm. & 
Lydia Kidder Butterfield who was b in Frances- 
town, N. H. & d in Homer N. Y. she mar 4th 
— Brewster of Montier, Pa. Mary Morse b 9 
May 1752 mar 8 Apr 1779 Deacon Ebenezer, 
son of Capt John & Abigail Cleveland Adams, 
who was b Canterbury, Ct. 6 Oct 1749. She 
d there 17 Sept 1790 & he mar 2nd Molly Mer- 
ritt. Chil by 1st w were Col. Zadoc b 15 Feb 
1780; John Cleveland b 12 June 1782; Ebenezer 
b 8 Sept 1784; Priscilla Morse, named in Abi- 
gail Morse’s will as “my own mother’s young- 
est daughter”. Ref:—Morse Memorial, Desc. 
of Anthony Morse, vol 1 p 54. Feb 13 1779 
Benj. Morse of Canterbury Ct. gave a deed to 
his s Asaph of Shawangunk, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
of the Hill Lot in Canterbury next to lot of 
wid. Ruth Morse. 1779 he & Esther & Caleb 
Faulkner of Windham & Olive & Deidamia 
Davidson of Norwich, Wm. & Keziah Clark 
& Josiah Morse of “The Oblong” N. Y. divided 
the estate of ‘their dec’d sis, Abigail Morse of 
Canterbury, 13 Nov 1802 Asaph Morse of San- 
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gerfield, Chenango Co., N. Y. asked his share 
of the estate of his dec’d father Benj. together 
with the portion of his uncles, Josiah & Peter 
in the same estate, called the Morse Farm on the 
Hill Lot. Benj mar in Canterbury 1760 Betty 
Allen. Anthony Morse mar in Canterbury 
1762 Sarah Warren & d suddenly 1798 left 10 
chil. Peter Morse mar 1762 Sarah dau of 
Robt & Hannah Burgess Ransom b 1746 d 1830. 
He d 1821. He lived in Tyringham, Mass. 
(d) Daniel, son of Deacon Wm. & Sarah Mer- 
rill Morse was b in Newbury, Mass 26 Apr 
1697, moved to Preston, Ct. mar in Newbury 
4 May 1720 Eliz, dau of Ensign Anthony & 
Sarah Pike Morse b 1697. He mar 2nd Julia 
Leffingwell. 4th chil by 1st w Nathaniel b 20 
Oct 1728 mar 1749 Mary, dau of David & 
Dorothy Morgan b 27 Apr 1732. Hed 5 June 
1781 in Preston Ct. Ref:— Morse Memorial, 
Section devoted to desc of Anthony Morse who 
came from Eng to Mass with his bro Wm. on 
the ship “James” to Boston 3 June 1635.— 
Eleanor F. Gibson, Sheldon, Lowa. 

11521. LANE.—Thos. Lane owned land ad- 
joining Col. Washington in Berkeley Co., Va. 
purchased 1779. He mar Jamima — & had 
chil Catherine b 15 Jan 1772 who is claimed to 
be aunt of Henry S. Lane, elected Gov of Ind. 
took his seat 1860 & resigned to accept U. S. 
Senatorsip. Henry S. b 11 Feb 1811 was son 
of James Hardage Lane b 2 Feb. 1764 in Lou- 
doun Co., Va., the s of James, the s of Wm. 
Lane. Thos. & James Lane may have been 
bros. Gov. Henry S. Lane, Ind. was supposed 
to be 2nd cousin of Joseph Lane apt Gov. of 
Oregon, & a 3rd cousin of James Henry Lane 
U. S. Senator & Gov of Kansas. Would like 
to corres—Mrs. J. S. Simmons, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, 514 Ave. A. East. 

11537. Lynn-Linn.—George Lynn of Win- 
chester, Fred. Co., Va. made will 2 May 1802 


; Mary mar John Fry; 
Henry; Daniel; Eliz mar Jacob Fry; & George 
under age—Mrs. F. B. Hunrichs, 1726 June- 
way Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 

12001. Miris.—The progenitor of the Dutch 
fam of Mills in America is supposed to have 
been Sir Peter Wouters Van der Meulen of 
Amsterdam, Holland. His s Peter b in 


; he d 17 Apr 1710 
one acct & 12 Ape 1702 ‘by another. By his 
own request his name was changed to Peter 
Mills. His chil were Peter, Return b 12 July 
1689; Dorkas & Ebenezer b 8 Feb. 1687/8 d 
1698. Peter Mills (2) mar 24 July 1692 
Joanna Porter b 7 Feb. 1670/1 he d 1754. 
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Their chil were Capt. Peletiah a 27 Apr 1693; 
Gideon b 3 Feb. 1694; Rev. Jedediah b 23 Mch 
1696 Peter b 12 Apr. 1701; Ann 1702 mar 
1727 David Booth; Daniel b 22 May 1706; 
John 14 Feb. 1707/8; Rev. Ebenezer b 
1710/12; at East Granby Ct.; Gideon b 15 Aug 
1715. Grad. of Yale, Ordained over Gong’l 
Ch at Simsbury, Ct. 5 Sept 1744: dissm. Aug 
1754: installed at West Simsbury (Canton) 
18 Feb. 1761 where he remained until his death 
4 Aug 1772, mar Eliz. Higley of Simsbury. 
Their chil were Lieut. Gideon 1749-1813; mar 
Ruth dau of Oliver Humphrey of W. Sims- 
bury. Their dau Ruth mar Owen Brown of 
Torrington & they were the parents of John 
Brown, Sam'l Rev. Jedediah b 9 Feb. 1756; 
Anna & Faith b 1765.—Mrs. Burton Ashley 


Crane, 517 W 10 St., Erie, Pa. 
12001. Mitts.—Mrs. W. I. Fuller, 3 New- 
bury St. W. Somerville, Mass., adds to the 


above infor on the Mills fam. the ref. Dexter's 
Annals of Yale College & from A. C. Bates’ 
Simsbury Records the following: Gideon Mills 
mar in Simsbury 23 Nov 1748 Eliz. Higley. 
He d 4 Aug 1772, she d 26 July 1774. Their 
s Lt. Gideon was b 16 Oct 1749 d 1813 mar 
Ruth Humphrey b 26 July 1751, dau of Oliver 
Humphrey b 1720 & Sarah Garret his w whom 
he mar 1744. 

12001a. Wetts.—In Early Conn Marriages 
vol. 4, p 8, Joseph Wells Jr & Ruthy Allen 
were mar 31 Dec 1783. Orcutt’s History of 
Stratford & Bridgeport Conn., p 1325 gives the 
history of Gov Thos. Welles of Conn. His s 
John had son Joseph b 1679 & he had s Joseph 
and b 1716, & his s Joseph 3rd b 24 Dec 1751 
mar 1777 Ruth Thompson & had 3 chil last b 
1782. then no more until 1787 when Sarah was 
b, then Chas in 1789. Possibly Ruth Thompson 
d 1782 for in Dec 1783 Joseph Ruth Allen.— 
Mrs. W. I. Fuller, 3 Newbury St., W. Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

12066. Taytor.—It is probable that George 
Taylor b 1711 was the father of Jonathan Tay- 
lor referred to, as my rec of the family gives 
a son Jonathan who mar Ann Berry. The 
name Henley is common among the desc of Maj. 
Wm. Taylor, son of George. I can give rec of 
George & this fam. if you will write to me— 
Miss Kate Harris, Winsor, Mo. 

12046. GotLapaAy.—Maj. David Colladay was 
b in Harrisburg, Va. 15 Sept 1759 & d 23 Sept. 
1823 aged 64 yrs & 8 days. Can anyone give 
date of his marriage?—Mrs. I. W. Morris, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

12147. Topp.—Col. Levi Todd b 1756 in Va. 
removed to Ky abt 1777. He & Walter Carr 
were among the founders of Lexington Ky & 
both were members of the Legislature of that 
State. Levi Todd's ist w was Jane Briggs 


Dorkas Windsor b 23 Sept 
eee & d 18 M 88; he mar 2nd Jane W: 

pec 

>» 
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whom he mar in the Fort at St. Asaph’s in 
Lincoln Co. 25 Feb. 1779. Their chil were 
- Hannah b 1780 mar Rev. Robt Stuart; Eliz. 
1781-1863 mar Capt. Chas. Carr; Dr. John mar 
Eliz. Smith; Nancy mar her cousin John Todd, 
son of Robert; David mar Eliza Barr; Anna 
_ Maria mar — Bullock; Robert Smith; Jane 
Briggs mar Judge Daniel Breck; Margaret; 
_ Roger North mar — Ferguson; Samuel. Col. 
- -_Levi Todd mar 2nd the wid Tatum, & had 

_ James whose s was Dr. L. B. Todd of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. This may be your James. Col. Levi 
- Todd fought at the Battle of Blue Licks in Rev. 
His bro Jonathan was Sr. Col. at the same 
battle. 

12196. SARGENT.—Wm. Sargent Sr. had s 
Wm. who in his application for a pension 
stated that his “father died while in the service 
of the United States as a militiaman from 
Maryland during the Revolution.” This ap- 
_ plication is on file at the Pension Bureau 
Washington, D. C.—Miss Lucy D. Ambrose, 
29 The Roanoke, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12294. MANDEVILLE—Henry Mandeville b 18 
May 1818, was the s of Henry H. & Lydia 
Jones Mandeville who were mar 19 Nov 17094. 
Ref :—Typewritten Recs. of Reformed Dutch 
Church, Pompton Plains. pps 11, 170—Mrs. 
H. B. Howell, 114 Glenwood Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

11942. SCRAMBLING.—David Scrambling or 
Schrambling d 1824, Rev. soldier Tryon Co., 
Militia; Battalion of Minute Men, Col. Samuel 
Campbell. He is buried on land which was a 
part of his farm. Recs say “buried by the side 
of wife, who has a headstone”, but do not give 
her name. The records show Geo. Scrambling 
buried Mich. Henry Scrambling, same mil. 
batt. & buried in same cemetery. The Oneonta 
Chapter D. A. R. have for yrs decorated the 
two graves & one of the members placed 
D. A. R. markers under the direction of Allen 
Scramblin gr. son of David. Refs:—New 
York in the Rev. p 184; The Old New York 
Frontier p 179 by Francis Halsey; History of 
Oneonta, N. Y. Campbell chap 11, p 28.—Mrs. 
Florence B, Hemstreet, Oneonta, N. Y. 

TiLMAN.—The following may be of interest. 
Near the road abt half way between Abbeville 
& Calhoun Falls, S. C. are two old graves in 
good condition no others anywhere near. The 
inscriptions are “Capt. Edward Tilman. A 
Whig of ’76. Who departed this life 14th 
January 1814 in the 71st year of his age. To 
the memory of Sarah Tilman wife of Capt E. 
Tilman who departed this life 23 Dec. 1813 in 
the 53rd yr of her age.”—Mrs. E. H. Clark, 
470 Park Ave., New York City. 

12160b. KetcHAM.—Lieut. Zebulon Ketcham, 
Ist Reg’t Suffolk Co., Militia mar Hannah 


Nostrand & had s James who mar Rachael 
Whitman in 1821. Mather’s “Refugees of 1776 
from Long Island to Conn.” is helpful in 
searching for L. I. families—Mrs. Maude S. 
Palmer, 15 Lake St., Whitneyville, Conn. 

12288. HENDERSON. —Thomas son of Samuel 
& Eliz. Williams Henderson b 1752 d 1831 mar 
Jane Martin (Hugh, Alexander). He d in 
W. Tenn. in Henderson Co which was named 
for him. Have much data on this family.— 
Mrs. Bertha K. Tyler, Dalton, Ga. 

12288. HENDERSON.—This query can be an- 
swered by consulting the History of Hughes, 


Dalton, Martin & Henderson Families, by Mrs. _ 


Lucy Henderson Horton of Franklin, Tenn.— 


Mrs. F. W. Kelly, Hotel Belton, Belton, Texas. _ 
12313. WATERMAN.—Ebenezer Waterman b | 


26 Feb. 1698/9 mar 19 Dec 1721 Sarah, dau 
of Capt. Sam’'l & Susanna Huntington Gris- 
wold, b 19 Jan 1700. Capt. Sam’l 1665-1740 mar 
1685 Susanna, 
& Ruth Rockwell Huntington & gr dau of 


Simon 1583-1633, & Margaret Baret Hunting- — 


ton. Margaret was the dau of Christopher 
Baret. Capt. Sam’l was the s of Lieut Francis 
& Mary Tracy Griswold. Mary was the dau 
of Lt. Thos. Tracy a founder of Norwich. 


Lieut. Francis was s of Edward 1607-1691 & — 


Margaret Hicks (?) Griswold. Adonijah, s 
of Ebenezer & Sarah Griswold Waterman, was 
b 1738/9 Norwich, Ct. d N. Y. prob Mont- 
gomery Co., aft 1790. Was sergeant in French 
& Indian War while res of Norwich. Removed 


to Lenox, Mass bef 1767 when the birth of his 


Ist ch. Molly is recorded. 2nd ch Grissel was 


b 6 Oct 1768, had also Roswell & Lucy by 1st | 


w Mary. Do you know her maiden name? He 
served in Rev. while a res of Pittsfield, Mass. 
You said Ebenezer Sr. had Rev. rec. Will you 


1668-1727, dau of Christopher _ 


= 


please let me have it?—Mrs. J. B. Moyer, 3322 


Lombard Ave., Everett, Wash. 


QUERIES 


12380. Dunn.—Wanted Rev. rec of Joshua — 


Dunn, 1760-1848 of Poland Me, also ances of 
his w Mary Davis. Their son Eliphalet Dunn 
1792-1832, mar Hannah Edwards 
Wanted her ances also. 


(a) Furtonc.—Wanted any infor with dates _ 
of Thos. Furlong of Greenwood Me., son of an_ 


English middy, detained at Portland, Me. Thos. 
mar Betsy Jordan whose father at the time of | 
the Rev. willed her land where Portland & Cape © 
Eliz., Me. now stand. Their s Simon mar Lois 


Goss of Danville, Me. & served in War of | 


1812.—C. D. F. 


Sawyer. 
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entage, names of bros & sis of Abraham Jones 


Sr. of West Chester Co. N. Y. b bef 1800 mar 
Ist Esther Fancher 2nd Mary Dann. Which 
wife was the mother of his chil? 

(a) Srevens.—Abraham Jones Jr. mar Eme- 
line, dau of Caleb & Amy Cash Stevens. Wanted 
Caleb’s ances, also Cash gen.—H. J. K. 

12382. ScHuyLER-Wricut. — Aaron Schuyler 
bapt 3 Apr 1749 mar Ist Ann Wright prob abt 
1772, mar 2nd 1784 Esther Dey. By Ann 
Wright had besides several sons dau Ann b 20 
Aug 1774 & Jennette b 20 June 1776 mar Thos. 
Machin & Sarah b 3 July 1778 mar John Sutton. 
Wanted any infor of dau Ann. Any infor on 
this line greatly desired. 

Re1p.—John Reid was a member of surveying 
party of Moses Cleaveland when he laid out the 
City of Cleveland. John S. Reid, a surveyor & 
whose s Cornelius was also a surveyor, located 
at Newburg now a part of Cleveland abt 1807 
later going to Black River where he built a 
block house. His s Conrad was b in Wilkes 
Barre Pa.; his dau Eliz was b in Sussex Co. 
abt 1792, presumably N. J. as there were 
Schuylers in that locality & Cornelius was a 
family name. Any Reid infor greatly desired.— 
MM. &. P. 

12383. Carr.—Wanted ances & any infor of 
Anderson B. Carr of Charlottesville, Va. who 
with his bro Peter moved to Memphis, Tenn. 
abt 1832 d abt 1835 leaving land in Mo. which 
has been held by the fam for 90 yrs. Two 
daus Mary Jane Carr & her sis Virginia Carr 
survived him.—E. P. 

12384. ATHERTON.—Wanted dates of b & mar 
of Jeptha Atherton who d aft Rev he lived at 
Jackson, N. C. 

(a) Hatt.—Wanted dates of b of Edward 
Hall & of his w Eleanor Stuart who d aft Rev. 
Lived at Waynesboro, nr Staunton, Va. 

(b) Dawson.—Wanted dates of b & d of 
Eliz. Thorpe Dawson who mar Jeptha Ather- 
ton.—S. E. H. 

12385. StEwart.—Wanted parentage of Julia 
Stewart b nr Elmira, N. Y. 1807 had bros Dan 
& Willard. Any infor of her family greatly 
desired.—J. B. P. 

12386. MANDEVILLE.—Wanted parentage with 
dates of Henry Mandeville b Pompton Plains, 
N. J. 25 Feb. 1818 & at Tenafly N. J. 25 Feb. 
1903, youngest of 11 chil. Any infor will be 
greatly appreciated —W. B. M. 

12387. West.—Wanted parentage, dates, place 
of res. & Pension rec of James West a Rev. 
soldier.—H. G. T. 

12388. Hatt.—History of Wallingford & 


: — by Davis gives the following: Brinton 


Hall b in Cheshire 2 Apr 1738 mar 18 Feb. 
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1762 Lament Collins & d in Meriden, Conn. 25 
Nov 1820. Wanted all infor of their son Casper 
of Meriden, Conn. One of his daus was Jen- 
nette Hall Paddock.—E. P. K. 

12389. CLarK.—Wanted parentage & gen of 
John B. Clark. Am most anxious to know what 
relation, if any, he was to John Lamb Clark 
drowned in the Great Lakes during the War of 
1812, & to Abraham Clark, Signer of The 
Declaration of Independence.—C. C. 

12390. Boorn.—Isaac Harris mar 1st w Mar- 
garet Pierson & their dau Mary m Wm. Booth. 
Wanted names of their chil. had one s Ephraim. 
Wanted parentage of Catherine Booth who mar 
Noah Beasley whose mother was Jane Cock- 
rell of Ky. Also wanted parentage of Benj 
Ford & of his w who was a Miss Lewellen.— 
A. F. 

12391. Hatt.—Would like to corres with 
desc of Amy Hall who mar Erveh Vaniver.— 
O. T. M. 

12392. FowLer.—Wanted parentage, dates & 
maiden n of wife of Wm. Fowler, Rev. sol in 
Maryland Cont. Line—G. W. M. 

12393. HawK1ns.—Wanted parentage, dates 
& any infor of Rev. Hawkins of Greenville, N. 
Car. Where can the Hawkins Genealogy be 
found?—G. E. H. 

12304. Kurtz - Harcet- LEATHER - PAINTER.— 
Wanted parentage of John Kurtz who lived in 
Baltimore Co. 1790. His s John d 1798 mar 
Susan Leather, wanted her parentage also. 
Their s John Kurtz b Frederick Co. Md. 1798 
mar Margaret b 1800 dau of Peter & Mary 
Painter Harget. Their s John Kurtz was b in 
Middletown, Fred. Co. 1829. Wanted Rev. rec 
in any of these lines —D. B. K. 

12395. Preston.—Wanted gen & given n of 
Mr — Preston whose chil by his 1st wife were 
b in Exeter, N. H. They were Edmund, an- 
other son who lived in Baltimore, Almira who 
mar — Lochran & removed to IIl., Louisa who 
mar Oliver Dexter. He had chil by his 2nd w 
who are living in Baltimore—A. F. H. 

12396. RANDOLPH.—Wanted parentage of 
Harriet Randolph who mar Wm. Wilbur 
Mitchell 1770 in Va. They later moved to 
Franklin Co., Ga—L. S. M. 

12397. Estes.—Wanted any infor of the early 
Estes fam. in Va. but especially the parentage 
of Wm. Estes, the father of Jane (Jennie) 
Estes who was b in Va. & mar Sylvester Lan- 
ham in Ky or Mo. 

(a) Prewirt-Prewet-Pruit—Wanted Rev. 
rec of Michael Prewitt of Campbell Co., Va. 
Are there any available recs of the law suit 
1801/2 bet. Hart & Prewitt?—C. S. G. 
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NEAL F. MEARS 


GENEALOGIST 
1525 North La Salle Street _ 


CHICAGO 
(Please address all mail only to Post Office Box 124, 


Ancestries traced, application papers pre- 
pared for membership in any society, and 
family histories and charts compiled and 
edited. 


Special attention given to cases involving 
legal action—such as proofs of heirship, in- 
vestigation of titles to property on the basis 
of true heirship, etc. 


References and terms on request. 


Have you seen the New Genealogical Question- 
naire (25c.), Abstract of Ancestry (35c.), Record 
Sheet (10c.), and Ancestral Chart (85c.), all post- 
paid? Rates in quantities. They are invaluable 
for securing and collating information in difficult 
cases. Send for one. Descriptive booklet gratis. 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 
the District of Columbia 


Opposite United States Treasury 


FREDERICK DeC. FAUST........ Trust Officer 
Asst. Cashier 
Oe Asst. Cashier 


R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH....Asst. Trust Officer 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
ANNUITY INVESTMENTS 


A benefaction that benefits both the benefactor 
and the beneficiary is a gift made on the annuity 
lan. During the past twenty years Maryville Col- 
—y has received and administered gifts on the 
annuity plan amounting to over a half million dol- 
lars. The annuity rates paid have ranged from 
five to eight per cent. A permanent benefaction 
and assu'ed income, without worry, expense, fees, 
taxes, or litigation. 

For copy of the bulletin “Annuity Investments 
at Maryville” write to 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


COLLEGE STATION 
Attention of Miss Clemmie J. Henry 


MARYVILLE, TENN. 


LUCY S. BLACK 


Genealogist 
(Formerly Assistant Genealogist, N. S., D. A. R.) 


Family lines traced. Colonial and 
Revolutionary data secured. 


SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


(Just outside of Washington, D. C.) 


HAVE YOU READ to 


“The American 


Government” 
By Frederic J. Haskin 


It is generally considered to be the most 
authoritative and understandable account 
of the working side of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has ever been written. 


It is a mine of information to which you 
will refer constantly. 


Before publication every chapter was read 
and approved by a Government authority. 


Know your Government! Get the facts! 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please find enclosed $............ , for which 
you will send, postpaid, ererrT copies of “The 
American Government,” by Frederic J. Haskin. 


(Price per copy—ONE DOLLAR) 


When writing advertisers please mention the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 


ORGANIZED 1814 
OFFICERS 
= = 
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» 
BULLOBURU 
JWETA COUNTY'S FIRST SEAT OF COVERNMEN 
WAS LOCATED HERE 
THE FIRST SUPERIOR COURT WAS 
ORGANIZED BY JUOCE WALTER T.COLQUIT 
AND PRESIDED OVER AT THIS it oy 
IN 1327 
; IN {828 THE COUNTY SEAT 
WAS CHANCED TO NEWNAN™ 
MARKED SY THE SARAM DICKINSON CHAPTER 
DAUCHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


1925 


HISTORICAL AND 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


BRONZE GRAVE 
MARKERS 


IN 
GENUINE U. S. STANDARD 


Send for circulars ar 


Wm. Highton & Sons Co. 


Bronze FOuNDERS 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BRONZE 


Grave Markers 


Plates 
Honor Rolls 
Fountains 


Memorials 


Anything 
in Bronze 


This grave marker of bronze. size 

8x 12", with stake 

Other shapes and sizes made to 
order at lowest prices 


Send for our two new Tablet 
Catalogs and approximate estimates. 


THE NEWMAN MBG. CoO. 


Established 1882 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR PAINTING 


GEORGE PLITT COMPANY, Inc. 


Wall Papers, Upholstering, Furniture, 
Carpets, Draperies, Window Shades, 
Pictures, Mirrors, Linens, Window 
Laces, Lamps, and Lamp Shades. 
Special Facilities for Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
1325 Fourteenth Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MEMORIAL BRONZE 


STATUARY 
TABLETS 
EMBLEMS 


MARKERS 


Special Designs and Estimates Cheerfully Given 


THE JOHN HARSCH BRONZE 
& FOUNDRY CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. D 


To NATIVES of 
COWETA COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
and Their Descendants 


Celebrating Coweta County's centennial 


year (1926), Sarah Dickinson Chapter, D. 


A. R., of Newnan, is compiling a history of 


the county, including a department of family 


sketches (memorial or genealogical) of 
those natives and their descendants who 
apply in time. 

For particulars write Mrs. Mary G. 
Jones, Regent, or Miss Lily Reynolds, 
Editor, Newnan, Georgia. 


ZOE LEE H. ANDERSON 


Artist 


Coats of Arms Emblazoned 


Orders for reproductions in color of 
designs from Heraldry Page, D. A. R. 
Magazine, receive special attention. 

Address 
310 10th Avenue 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


When writing advertisers please mention the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 
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